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283— Shakspeare 


THE GUNPOWDER-PLOT PAPERS.* 

Amongst the numerous papers relating to the 
Gunpowder Plot preserved in the State Paper 
Office, is a curicus document, undated and with- 
out signature, endorsed by Salisbury “ Touching 
Faux.” 

It is no doubt one of many other similar letters 
sent to the Secretary of State after Fawkes’ ar- 
rest, and probably has escaped destruction by ac- 
cident. ‘The follc owing is a Coy py of it: — 

“Some two months since or there abouts one who 
named himself Faulkes came and took a lodging at one 
M™. Herbert’s House a widowes that dwells on the Back- 
side of St. Clement’s church near the arch near the well 
called St. Clement’s Well. She was then a widow but 
since she is marryed to one M'. Woodhouse; to whom 
Percy the two Wrights Winter and Catesby and some 
others whose names she knows not did often repair and 
had with him in his Chamber much secret conference 
the samme of which was only known to themselves yet 
knowing them to be papistes she did much dislyke his 
being there sus spec ting him to be a priest: which he soon 
perceiving made show of preparing himself for a Journey 
into Yorkshire and so departed, leaving order that if 
Thom Wright came for his trunkes they should be de- 
livered to him which about some fortnight after he did 
receive. 

“He was as they of the house described him a tall 
Man with a Browne hair and an auborne beard was in 
good Clothes and full of money and whyle he laye there 
dlid fly from the acquaintance of all the Gentlemen that 





* See ante, pp. 99. 173. 


| over his : 


| you with Sir Edmonde ‘Bay nham and Sir W' 


ND QUERTE 


lay in the house conversing only with those above named 
and their companions when they came to him.” * 


On the morning of the 6th of November, 
Fawkes, under the assumed name of John John- 
son, was ex: amined for the second time before the 
Lords of the Council at the Tower. This exam- 
ination does not appear to have been read at the 
trial, and as it has not been published, is but 
little known. I give it here in its original spell- 

“The Examination of John Johnsonne 
November 1605 before twelve of th 
the morning. 


* What tyme was it that M'. Tho*. Percye 
for “th e me aking of a mine down into the Ce lls ar wher« 
powder was? 

“ He saythe about the middle of Lent his master gave 
order to make a mine into the Cellar that he might have 
a narrow way out of his own house into the Cellar. 

“ How long was the Powder in the Cellar before 
tyme? 

“ He saith there was no powder in the Cellar at that 
tyme but that it laye in his Master’s own house. 

“ How long after the mine was made was the powder 
carried out of his master’s house? 

“ He saith some three or four days after. 

“Who helped you to bring the powder out of the 
house into the Cellar? 

Ife saith he did it himself. 

“ Whether did you remove it in Barrells or otherwise? 

“ He saith in Barrells. 

“In what place did it lye 

“ Tle saith in a lowe Ro oun. 

“ He confesseth he made a frock like 


the 6t of 
clock in 


gave order 
the 


that 


in the house? 


a Carter to wear 
apparrell, 

“ He confesseth hath been a recusant about these 
XX years. 

* De ing 
night last 

“ He answereth he hath forgotten. 

“ Being demanded where he laye on Thursday at nig 

“ He saith he hath forgotten. 

“ Being demanded where he 
Saturday ? 

“ He answereth he knows not. 

“ Being demanded when he had gotten the Brewer’s 
slings and for what purpose he had them there (in the 
cellar)? 

“He answereth he did not use the slings to bring in 
the Powder but to remove it. 

“ Being demanded whether he thinks if his Mz aster Mr, 
Thomas Perey had been acquainted with the Plot he 
would have suffered the E. of Northumberland to have 
perished ? 

““ He saith He thinketh his Master would have been 
loath to have done him hurt by saying he was bound 
unto him. 

“ Whether do you know one Griffin that liveth over 
igainst Shorebridge (?) or thereabouts? 

“ He saith He neither knows him or ever was in his 


he 


zy demanded where he laye on Wednesday at 


ht? 


laye uppon Friday and 


use, 
“ What letters have beer 
beronde the seas? 
* He answereth None. 
“When you were beyonde the seas what —_ had 
Cobb. 


lirected to you of late from 


ne 


« He answereth He saw them not. 


* “ Domestic Series, James I.,” vol. xvi. No, 25. 
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“Who helped you to remove the Barrells of Powder 


seeing you were not able to remove them alone with the 
slings with which you confesseth you did remove them ? 

“He answereth He cannot discover the party but he 
shall bring him in question. 

“With whom did you leave the key of the Cellar in 
your absence when your M*. caused the Billetts to be 
layed in in the Cellar? 

“ He answereth he left the keye with his Master. 

“ When you were over in the Lowe Countries whether 
had you conference with one Mt. Hugh Owen or no? 

“ He answereth He had none but ordinary Salutation 
when he found him in other Company. 

“ John Johnson. 

“ Being demanded whether the Billetts that were laid 

into the Cellar were laid in before the Powder or after 


He saith that part were laid in before and part after and | 


that those as were laid in before the powder were laid 
in by himself: the rest were laid in when he was absent 
in the Lowe Countries which was between Easter and 
September. 


“ Being asked where he lighted when he came out of 


the Country and when? 

“He saith He lighted at the Chequer in Holborn 
upon Saturday last in the day light towards night. 

“Being demanded upon his sowle as there had been 
some which must have brought this Kealme to be sub- 
dued by some foreign prince of what foreign prince he 
and his companions would have wished to have been 
governed one more than another? 

“ He doth protest upon his sowle that neither he nor 
any other with whom he had conferred would have 
spared the last drop of their Blood to have resisted any 
foreign princes whatever. 

“ John Johnson. 

“Notingham. Suffolk. Devonshire. 

H. Northampton. 
Salisbury.” 

On the fly-leaf of this Examination are these 
words in Coke's handwriting : — 

“You would have me discover my friends. 

“ The Giving warning to one overthrew us all.” * 

This examination was taken, as the endorse- 
ment expresses it, “ before twelve of the Clocke 
in ye morning.” 
for the application of the torture, written en- 
tirely in his own handwriting, and annexed to it 
a series of questions to be answered by Fawkes. 
The warrant apparently was issued about noon of 
the 6th of November, and in the afternoon of the 
same day the following “ answers” were returned 


to it. The Interrogatories will be found in “N. 
& Q.” (2"* S. vill. 369.) The figures in the 


James then issued his warrant | 


Answers refer to the questions contained in the 


warrant. 


“ To the 1* he sayth his name is John Johnsonne. 

2. he was borne in Yorkshire in Netherdale. 

3. his fathers name was Tho. Johnson bis mothers 
Edith daughter of one Jacksonne. 

4, his age xxxvi years. 

5. he hath liued in Yorkshire first at schoole ther and 
then to Cambridge and after in sundrye other places. 

6. his maintenaunce was by a farme of xxx! per ann. 
7. his skarrs came by the healing of a pleurasye. 
&. he neu" serued any before he serued M*. Tho. Percie. 


* “ Gunpowder-Plot Book,” No. 16. a. 





9. he procured {M". Pereies service only by his owne 
means, being a Yorkshireman about Faster was twel- 
month. 

10. his M". hyred the house about Midsum". was twel- 
month. 

11, Aboute the Christmas followinge he began to bring 
in the Gunpowder. 

12. He did learne to speake frenshe first here in Eng- 
land and increased yt at his last being beyond the seas, 

13. The letter that was founde about him was from a 
Gentlewoman maryed to an Englishman called Bostock 
in Flanders. 

14. The reason why she calleth him by another name 
was bycause he called himself Faukes. 

15. He sayth he was brought upp a Catholique by his 
parents. 

16. He was eut a Catholique and neu* converted. 

That he went cut from Dover amongst strangers and 
there landed againe at his retorne. 

“ Jhon Jhonsone.” 

(Endorsed) « 6th November, 1605. 

“The Examination of Johnson 

to ye k.’s Articles, in the 
Afternoon.* 

This was the last examination Fawkes signed 
under the alias of Johnson. 

The letter alluded to as found on his person, 
and addressed to him by the name of Fawkes, 
was in reality from Ann Vaux, and contained 
certain expressions which ultimately gave rise to 
great suspicion against the writer, who under- 
went a long examination on the subject. The 
material part has been preserved in a quaint 
note of Sir Edward Coke, and was as follows: — 

“ Fast and praye that the ppose may come to pass and 
then Totnam shall be turned French.” 

Amongst the many other letters sent to Salis- 
bury concerning the Gunpowder Plot, are two 
written by persons whose names are probably 
better known now than they were in 1605—Ben 
Jonson and Francis Bacon. Jonson's letter has 
been already published. 

Bacon with his letter sends also the following 
Examination : — ' 

“ Yt may please yor Ip 

“ T send an Examinacon of one was brought to me by 
the principall and ancients of Staple Jnn concerning the 
words of one Beard suspected for a Papist and practizer 
being generall words but badd and I thought not good 
to neglect any thing at such a tyme; So with significa- 
tion of humble dewty I remayn 

“ At yor Is hén. com* 
“ Most humbly, 
« F, Bacon. 

“ Enclosing 

“The exam of J. Drake servant to Tho. Reynolls 
shoemaker dwelling in Holborn near Graies 
Inn Gate Yard taken this 6th of November 
1605. 

“ He saith that the morning of this present day he re~ 
payred to the lodging of one M*. Beard in the house 
one Gibson in Fetter Lane and against the new Church 
Yard to take measure for new Boots and it was in the 


* “ Gunpowder-Plot Book,” No.19% = _ 
+ “ Domestic Series, James I., vol. xvi. p. ¢. 





ye: 


be 
are 
ha 
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morning about seven of the Clock and fynding him a | 


bedd M*. Beard asked him whether they were watching 
and warding abroad, to which this examinate sayd that 
the nyght before there was much watching and searching 
for papists and recusants and named one Percy. 

“And this Examinate sayd further that it was the 
most heynous treason that ever was w* was intended, 


to which the said Beard sayd Jt had Lene braiue sport if 


it had gone forwards, and this speech he spake as mut- 
tering to himself, so as the last words were scarce heard, 
and not in any laughing or jesting manner. 

“ The sayd Reynolds being present at this exam" saith 
that he hath served the said Beard of Boots these two 
years space and that he used to lodge at M'. Myers house 
at the upper end of St. Johns street who is reported to 
be a Recusant and to bring up recusant Children which 
are there to learn but removed to Gibsons howse about 
half a year gone. 

“ John Drake. 
“ The mark x of T. Reynolds. 

“ Ex per F. Bacon.” * 

Ww.G WwW. 





MOTTOES ON SUN-DIALS. 

Many hundred persons now living must re- 
member the vertical sun-dial with a very remark- 
able motto, on the front of a building at the 
Temple in London. But most of them probably 
never heard of the curious tradition, probably a 
true one, respecting the motto. When, a few 
years ago, the building was taken down and re- 
built, it is likely the Benchers were either ignor- 
ant of the tradition, or had forgotteh it, else they 
would probably have restored the sun-dial with 
its motto. Perhaps they may even yet be induced 
to do so. 

The tradition is this: — That when the sun- 
dial was put up, the artist inquired whether he 
should (as was customary) paint a motto under it ? 
The Benchers assented; and appointed him to 
call at the library at a certain day and hour, at 
which time they would have agreed upon the motto. 
It appears, however, that they had totally forgotten 
this; and when the artist or his messenger called 
at the library at the time appointed, he found no 
one but a cross-looking old gentleman poring over 
some musty book. “Please, Sir, I am come for 
the motto for the sun-dial.” “What do you 
want?" was the pettish answer; “why do you 
disturb me?” “Please, Sir, the gentleman told 
me I was to call at this hour for a motto for the 
sun-dial.” “ Begone about your business!” was 
the testy reply. The man, either by design or by 
mistake, chose to take this as the answer to his 
inquiry, and, accordingly, painted in large letters 
under the dial—“ BEGONE ABOUT YOUR BUSINESS.” 

The Benchers when they saw it decided that it 
was very appropriate, and that they would let it 
stand—chance having done their work for them 
as well as they could have done it for themselves. 

Anything that reminds us of the lapse of time 








* “ Domestic Series, James I.,” vol. xvi. No. 29. 
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should remind us also of the right employment of 


| time in doing whatever business is required to be 


done. 

A similar lesson is solemnly conveyed in the 
Scripture-motto to a sundial : “ The night cometh 
when no man can work.” 

Another useful lesson is conveyed in the motto 
to a sun-dial erected by the late Bishop Copleston 
in a village near which he resided: “ Let not the 
sun go down upon your wrath.” 

Sometimes the unlearned are puzzled to under- 
stand the meaning of mottoes, especially when ex- 
pressed in the learned languages. A person (who, 
by the bye, was not ignorant of Latin,) was ata 
loss to understand the meaning of a motto which 
he had seen on a sun-dial, “ Septem sine horis.” 
The signification doubtless is, that there are in 
the longest day seven hours (and a trifle over) 
during which the sun-dial is useless. 

There is a sun-dial at one of the colleges in 
Oxford with the motto, “Pereunt et imputan- 
tur ;” signifying that we shall be accountable for 
the moments that are passing away. Once, when 
a party of strangers were visiting the curiosities 
of Oxford, a lady of the company asked one of the 
gentlemen (as gentlemen are always by courtesy 
supposed by ladies to understand Latin) to inter- 
pret the motto for her. He replied that it signi- 
fied that, “* They perish and are not thought of!” 

ANon. 





Minor Rates. 


Curious Discovery. —I send the enclosed 
cutting from the Morning Chronicle of the 24th 
March, thinking that such a discovery (if true) 
must be interesting to your readers : — 


“Some workmen, last week, who were employe. on the 
estate of John de Montmorency, Esq., of Knockleer Castle, 
county Kildare, were engaged in removing the remains 
of an old castle in the demesne, when they came upon a 
walled chamber, containing the skeleton of a man in per- 
fect preservation, in a recumbent position. In his hand 
was a sword with a handsome jewelled hilt, and beside 
him was a breastplate and helmet, together with a 
drinking cup. A box was found near him containing 
some coins of the reign of King John, a small cross, and 
some parchment papers with writing upon them, which 
has not yet been deciphered. The whole has been tem- 
porarily removed to the residence of Michael Walshe, 
Esq., Newtown-house, county Kildare, who has devoted 
much time and attention to antiquarian pursuits, and 
who has kindly offered to show these interesting relics to 
any who may wish to examine them.—Carlow Sencinel.” 

ANON. 

BrocrarnicaL Notes rrom Duaarp’s Reais- 
TER OF Mrercuant Taytors’ Scuoor.— I subjoin 
a few more extracts of names which may be of in- 
terest to your readers : — 

1. Joseph Frost, 3rd son of Gualter Frost, gent., 
born at Cambridge in the parish of S. Andrew, 
18 March, 1629 ; admitted 8 July, 1644. 
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(Gualter Frost was secretary to Oliver Crom- 
well’s Council of State.) 

2. John Hall, only son of the Rev. John Hall, 
M.A., minister of Bromsgrove, co. Wore., born at 
Bromsgrove 29 Jan. 1633; admitted 20 June, 
1644. 

(He was afterwards Bishop of Bristol.) 

3. Thomas Viner, 2nd son of William Viner, 
gent., born at Warwick 27 June, 1629; admitted 
16 August, 1644. 

(Afterwards Canon of Windsor, Dean of Glou- 
cester, &c.) 

4, Edward Swinglehurst, eldest son of Richard 
Swinglehurst, secretary to the Company of Lon- 
don Merchants trading to the East Indies, born in 
parish of S. Martin’s Outwich, London, 2 June, 
1632 ; admitted 7 Jan. 1644. 

5. Philip Constantine, eldest son of Philip Con- 
stantine, gent., born in parish of S. Katherine Cree 
Church, London, 22 Sept. 1631; admitted 14 
April, 1645. 

6. James Calamy, 3rd son of Edmund Calamy, 
B.D. and rector of Aldermanbury, London, born 
there 1652; admitted 4 Nov. 1661. 

7. William Sclater, only son of Wiil. Sclater, 
B.D. and rector of S. Peter Poor, London, born 
at Exeter, 22 Nov. 1638; admitted 12 March, 


1650. C. J. Ropryson. 
Naporron I,: sats Testimony To tue Divt- 
nity or Curist. — The following statement is to 


be found at p. 171. of Arvine’s Cyclopedia of Moral 
and Religious Anecdotes, but without reference to 
any authority. I should like to be informed 
whether it rests on any respectable foundation : — 

“*T know men,’ said Napoleon at St. Helena to Count 
de Montholon, ‘I know men, and I tell you that Jesus 
is notaman! The religion of Christ is a mystery which 
subsists by its own force, and proceeds from a mind which 
is nota human mind. We find in it a marked indivi- 
duality, which originated a train of words and actions 
unknown before. Jesus is not a philosopher, for his proofs 
are miracles, and from the first his disciples adored him. 
Alexander, Cwsar, Charlemagne, and myself founded 
empires; but on what foundation did we rest the crea- 
tures of our genius? Upon force. But Jesus Christ 
founded an empire upon Love; and at this hour, millions 
of men would die for Him. I die before my time, and 
my body will be given back to the earth, to become food 
for worms. Such is the fate of him who has been called 
the Great Napoleon. What an abyss between my deep 
misery and the eternal kingdom of Christ, which is 
proclaimed, loved, adored, and is still extending over 
the whole earth!’ Then, turning to General Bertrand, 
the emperor added, ‘If you do not perceive that Jesus 
Christ is God, I did wrong in appointing you a gene- 
ral,’” 


J. H. 

Aro.tio Betveperr Staturtts. — While pay- 
ing a visit to the Museum of Avignon a short 
time back, I noticed among the Roman antiquities 
a well-preserved bronze statuette of the Apollo 
Belvedere. Unlike that of the Vatican, however, 
the right fore arm touches the side and hip. 
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There may be other minor differences, but I, hay- 
ing only my memory to guide me, did not notice 
them. The small scale of the figure, which is not, 
I should think, more than six inches high, would 
cause any slight dissimilarities to be easily over- 
looked. The highest authorities have agreed in 
condemning Montorsoli’s restoration of the Apollo, 
without being able, so far as I know, to show 
how it should have been restored. May not this 
statuette throw a light on the matter? I forward 
this Note in the hopes that some of your readers, 
better judges of such things than I, may have 
noticed the figure to which I refer; or if not, that 
they, may do so at the next opportunity, as I 
cannot but think that a good sketch or scientific 
description of it would be interesting to the artist- 
world. S. 


Breakneck Strers.—In Lord Macaulay's ar- 
ticle on Oliver Goldsmith, in the new edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, we are told that 
* Goldsmith took a garret in a miserable court, to 
which he had to climb from the brink of Fleet 
Ditch by a dizzy ladder of flagstones called 
Breakneck Steps. The court and the ascent have 
long disappeared; but old Londoners well re- 
member both.” The court and the ascent are still 
there, at the end of Old Bailey, opposite the prison, 
and the place is still called by the same name, 
“ Breakneck Steps.” J. E. J. 





Queries. 
DIBDIN’S SONGS. 

If S. H. M. (2° S. ix. 273.) be right as to what 
he terms “the so-called sea-songs of Dibdin,” in 
saying they never “were generally accepted by 
sailors,” and “ abound in nautical blunders and 
absurdities,” I should wish him to account for 
some facts connected with these songs, and sug- 
gest the following Queries :— 

1. Why did Mr. Pitt encourage Dibdin to go 
among the sailors during the mutiny at the Nore? 

2. Why did George III. give Dibdin a pension? 

3. Why has our beloved Queen (as I am told) 
granted a pension to his daughter ? : 

4. Why did Lord Minto patronise an edition of 
the songs for the use of the Navy ? 

5. Why was a bust of Dibdin erected at Green- 
wich Hospital by Admiral Sir Joseph Yorke and 
others ? . 

6. Why do old sailors often quote “ Poor Jack, 
“Tom Bowling,” &c., with enthusiasm ? 

As to the “nautical blunders,” &c., I am no 
judge of sea-slang (nor indeed of any other), but 
[ would suggest that if S. H. M. would point out 
the errors he speaks of, his emendations might be 
added in the form of foot-notes to future editions 
of Dibdin'’s Songs, which I doubt not the public 
will continue to buy. 





o! 
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I cannot say I have 
Dibdin’s songs, though I am a very near kinsman 
to him; but I have always been a lover of justice 
and truth, the claims of which have hardly been 
extended by S. H. M. to these “so-called sea- 
songs.” I need say nothing of the implied censure 
upon all those w ho have ventured to think differ- 
ently as to their merits. Farrpiay. 


Raper.—Can anybody tell me anything re- 
specting M. Raper? Is he known as an editor 


or commentator on Shakspeare ? N. B. 
R. Wixuis. — Can you give me any account of 
the author of Mount “Tabor. or Private Erercises 


of a Penitent Sinner, by R. W., 
the yeare of his age seventy-five, 


Esq., published in 
Anno Dom. 


1639, 12mo.?* In the catalogue of the library of 


Dr. Bliss, the author is said to be R. Willis. 
R. Iveuts. 


Herarpic. —Can I be informed through “ N. 


& Q.” of the following arms on a tomb in Exeter 

Cathedral? viz. three bars between ten bells — 

four, three, two, and one. ANON. 
Tue Tracic Port. — 


“ When the tragic poet drew the revengeful ele oe bro- 
ther pursuing the younger from youth to old age, dis- 
covering r him. through his dis guise, and, about to p ut him 
to death, setting out in a long speech the signs by which 
he knew him, it was a great stroke of art to make the 
younger brother reply briefly: ‘ And I knew you by our 


family wickedness,’” — Preface to The Cid, translated 
from the French of M. Corneille, by T. H., Gent.: London, 
1704. 


Who is the poet? And what is the tragedy ? 


5 3 
Rey. Georcr Warson (2" S. viii. 396.)—Can 
any of your readers give me any information con- 
cerning the birth, parentage, and early education 
of the Rev. George Watson, before he became a 
Fellow of U niversity College, Oxford ? I cannot 
find his name in any biographical work that I 
have consulted. THis life was short ; but his writ- 
ings, as both Mr. Jones and Bishop Horne state, 
were extraordinary for taste or classical literature, 
and all works of ge nius, and for a de ep. knowledge 
of the inspired writings, &c., &c. My inquiry re- 
specting his works has been satisfactor rily : answered, 
and is another proof of the value of obtaining in- 

formation dovash the medium of “ N. & Q.” 
J. M. Gurren. 

Worcester. 


“Jack.” — Can you or any of your numerous 


ulers explain the origin of the above term as | 


applied toa fl 1; as, hoist the “ Jack?” Why 
Jack ? G. B. 
[* See Shakspeare s Plays, by Malone and Boswell, 


lit. 1821, vol. iti. p. 28., for atlong extract from this ex- 
tre nely rare an d. curious book. — E D. 
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Joseru CLrarke. — Can any of your correspon- 
dents in Hull give me any biographical particu- 
lars regarding Joseph Clarke, Esq., an eminent 
literary antiquary of that town? I am not certain 
of the date of Mr. Clarke's death, but I think it 
must have been within the last thirty ae 

. Ineu 
F amity. — Can any suman 
of “ N.& Q.” say what was the maiden surname 
and paternal residence of Elizabeth, the wife of 
Humphrey Cornwal of the city of London, Salter? 
She died in 1711, and was buried at W altham 
St. Lawrence, Berks: or give any information 
about Thomas, their eldest son? he was born in 
1684. On Mr. Humphrey Cornwal’s grave with 
the arms of Cornwal (erm. a lion rampant re- 
gardant gu. crowned or, within a border sa. be- 
zantée); on the sinister side of the shield are 
quartered a bend between three roundels, colours 
not shown. R. Warp. 


ae AL 


Cattite Tort at Cuetwope.— In Chetwode, 
co. Bucks, the lord of the manor exercises a sin- 
gular privilege of taking toll at the rate of 2s. 
per score of all cattle driven through the parish of 
Chetwode and several of the adjoining parishes 
between the 30th of November and the 7th of 
November annually. 

Tradition relates that this privilege was be- 
stowed on an ancestor of the family in recom- 
pense for his having killed a wild boar. Can any 
of your readers throw light upon this, or mention 
similar customs ? Bucks. 


BeRtHoip's Pouitican HanpKercuier.—Can 
any of your readers inform me how many num- 
bers were publis shed of Berthold’s Political Hand- 
herchief, a weekly sheet of which at least three 
numbers (I have the third) appeared in or about 
September, 1831. It was printed on calico to 
evade the paper duty. G. M. G. 


“ His PEOPLE's GOOD,” ETC. — 
“THis people’s good before his eyes, 
The pious Emperor, mild and wise, 
Health of their souls and bodies studying, 
Dragooned the dealers in black-pudding ; 
Put salt and cowich in their beds, 
And scourged their backs and shaved their heads, 
Confiscated their ¢ and ¢ 
Them to perp yetual banishment.’ 
From Allantapolides, a Sequel to the Oxford 


roods, sent 


Sausage, Lon ion, 1778, pp. 16. 
Does the above relate to fact or fiction? E.C. 
Porrrait eF Sir Henry Moraax, Tue Bue- 
CANEER. — In the account of Jamaica by Charles 


Lesley, published at Edinburgh in 1740, is the 
following passage :— 

“T have seen here,” viz. in Jamaica, “ a curious pic- 
ture of Sir Henry, done at his own desire; he is drawn at 
length, and there appears something so awful and ma- 
jestic in his countenance, that I’m persuaded none can 
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look upon it without a kind of veneration. As he was 
only at first a servant to a planter in Barbadoes, and 
tho’ that state of life is the meanest and the most dis- 
gracefal which a white man can be in, yet he never dis- 
owned the fact, yea so far to the contrary, that the chain 
anit pothooks are painted by his own order in the picture 
I spoke of just now.” 

Now this portrait, if not destroyed by fire or 
otherwise, seems so capable of identification, that 
[ trust some of your readers may be able to 
favour me with a clue to its discovery. C. E. L. 


“ Tue Srece or Matta.” — Who is author of 
this tragedy, published by Murray, London, 1823 ? 
R. Ixeris. 

Minton’s Avutocrarn (2™ S. v. 115.)—Will 
Leopiensts do me the favour to send to Mr. 
Henry Wright, 8. Little Ryder Street, Picca- 
dilly, London, S.W., a careful tracing of each of 
the signatures in his book, together with 2 brief 
description and history of the book ? D. D. 


“Tr Srortcxato Fortunato.” — 

* Il Sfortunato Fortunato, translated from the Spanish 
of Malagon, has just been put upon the stage, and is very 
popular. To a Protestant the mixture of low jokes with 
t sacred subject is offensive; but the audience is pleased 
and respectful. The hero is Pontius Pilate, who is con- 
verted to Christianity in the last act, and before killing 
himself gives some ingenious theological reason why he | 
should do so.” (Letter dated Naples, Jan. 10, 1789.)— | 
Letters written in Italy and Switzerland. London, 1790. 
. 368. 


Svo., Dt 
Can any of your readers help me to an account 
of the play or its author, who is not mentioned by 


‘Ticknor or Schack ? E. C 


Tart Ian, etc. — What can have been the 
origin of the name of“ ‘Tart Hall?” and why did 
Lady Arundel keep house there in her husband's 
lifetime. Walpole always uses the name ‘Tart 
Hall. Dallaway says that that is the vulgar term 
for Stafford House. 

Whence, too, the name of Burton's Court, near 
Chelsea Hospital? of Ilomer’s ‘Terrace, and of 
Cook's ground ? T. H. 


Apntrat Joun Fisu.— Wanted, any informa- 
tioi about this gentleman with such a very ap- 
propriate name? Did he marry? If so, whom, 
when, and where? His death is recorded in the 
Gentleman's Magazine and Naval Biography, but 
[ can find no account of his services. 

Joun Rinton Garstin. 


— 
Y 





Queries with Answers. 

Tue Revvpiic or Banine. — Stated in the | 
Annual Register for 1764 (p. 213.) to have been 
instituted at the Court of Sigismund Augustus, 
by Psomka and Peter Cassovius. Its object was 
to put proper restraints upon conversation, Can 
any of your obliging correspondents inform me 


where I can obtain farther information respecting 
this remarkable society ? G. R. 
[There is a very extensive lordship near Lublin in Po- 


land, which has been Jong in possession of the House of 
Psomka; the eldest branches of which are called Lords of 


Babine, the name of the estate. At the court of Sigis- 
mond Augustus, a gentleman of the family of Psomka, 
in concert with Peter Cassovius, Bailiff of Lubin, formed 
a society, which the Polish writers call the Republic of 
Babine, and which the Germans denominate the Society 
of Fools. This society was instituted upon the model of 
the republic of Poland; it had its king, its chancellor, its 
councillors, its archbishops, bishops, judges, and other 
officers: in this republic Psomka had the title of cap- 
tain, and Cassovius that of chancellor. When any of the 
members did or said anything at their meetings which 
was unbecoming or ill-timed, they immediately gave him 
a place of which he was required to perform the duties 
till another was appointed in his stead; for example, if 
any one spoke too much, so as to engross the conversa- 


| tion, he was appointed orator of the republic; if he spoke 


improperly, occasion was taken from his subject to ap- 
point him a suitable employment; if, for instance, he 
talked about dogs, he was made master of the buck- 
hounds; if he boasted of his courage, he was made a 
knight, or, perhaps, a field-marshal; and if he expressed 
a bigotted zeal for any speculative opinion in religion, 
he was made an inquisitor. The offenders being thus 
distinguished for their follies, and not their wisdom, gave 
occasion to the Germans to call the republic The Society 
of Fools, which, though a satire on the individuals, was 
by no means so on the institution. It happened that the 
King of Poland one day asked Psomka if they had 
chosen a king in their republic? To which he replied, 
“God forbid that we should think of electing a king 
while your Majesty lives; your Majesty will always be 
King of Babine, as well as Poland.” The king was not 
displeased with this sally of humour, and inquired farther 
to what extent their republic reached? “ Over the whole 
world,” says Psomka, “ for we are told by David, that al! 
men are liars.” This society very soon increased so much 
that there was scarce any person at court who was not 
honoured with some post in it, and its chiefs were also in 
high favour with the king. The view of this society was 
to teach the young nobility a propriety of behaviour, and 
the arts of conversation; und it was a fundamental law 
that no slanderer should be received into it. The regi- 
ment of the Calot, which was some years since established 
in the court of France, is very similar to the republic of 
Babine. — Gent. Mag., xxxiv. 111, 1764.] 


Tue Transtators’ Appress In THE Brste 
(2"¢ S. ix. 198.) —I have a Folio Bible with Beza’s 
notes, printed at Amsterdam by Joost Broerst, 
dwelling in the Pijl Street at the sign of the 
Printing House, which contains “ the Address of 
the Translatours to the Reader.” The date 1s 
partly effaced. Is this edition scarce? I have 


} never seen a description of it. Information will 


much oblige, GILBERT. 

[This is the first edition of a series of English Bibles 
with the text of our present version (1611), having the 
tables and marginal notes of the Puritan or Genevan 
translation, but without the Dedication to Elizabeth, 
the Preface to the Reader, and the Supputation of years. 
The date is 1642. ‘he printer's name to the Bible, Joost 
Broerss, and to the New Testament, Joost Broersz. The 
title-pages are engraved on copper plates. My series are 
1642, 1649, 1672, Amsterdam, and London, 1679, 1683, 
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1708, and 1715. ‘The edition of 1612 is not noticed by 
Dr. Cotton. It is scarce, but not rare. —G. Orror, } 


Epitions OF THE PRAYER Book prior To 1662 
(1*S. vii. 323.)-—In addition to those named, I 
have a copy not in that or any of the subsequent 
lists of “N. & Q,” viz. “* The Booke of Common 
Prayer,” concluding with twenty-two Godly 
Prayers, imprinted by the Deputies of Christo- 
pher Barker, 1588. It is a thin edition, small 
quarto, bound up with a bible of 1589, and with 
two Concordances. The preface to these have the 
date of 1578, also printed by Barker, and “The 
whole Booke of Psalmes by Thomas Sternhold, 
John Hopkins, and others, with apt Notes to sing 
them withall ;” printed for the Assignees of Richard 
Day, 1588. 

As in the Prayer Book of 1578 named by Mr. 
Latupury (1* 8. viii. 319.), the word priest does 
not once occur in a single rubric, but, in its place, 
minister. May I ask if it is a rare edition? Anon. 

‘Mr. Orror informs us that Zhe Booke of Common 
Prayer, 1588, with the Geneva Bible, is not rare, but that 
a perfect copy is a valuable addition to an ecclesiastical 
library. Mr. Stephens, in The Book of Common Prayer, 
vith Notes Le oul and Historical, yol. i. p. 407., states, 
that “ The Church of England, in the last Review of the 
Liturgy (1662), inserted the word ‘priest’ instead of 

minister,’ which was in Edward VI.’s Second Book, and 
in Queen Elizabeth’s, in order that no one might 5 d 

to pronounce the Absolution but one in priest’s orde: 





Replies. 
DRUMMONDS OF COLQUHALZIE. 
(2 S. ix. 84.) 

R. 8. F. is kindly thanked for the extract he 
furnished in “ N. & Q.” from the Perthshire Cou- 
ier of 27th October last, relative to the Drum- 
monds of Colyubalzie, though it throws no light 
on the main question of connexion with the Earl 
of Perth family. As R.S. F. has by his Note 
manifested an interest in the Query by the cor- 
seapenians in “N. & Q.” who inquired about the 

Colqubalzie family, pe rh: ups he will farther oblige 
him with information, or put him in the way of 
obtaining it, on the following point : 

Which of the Drummonds, of the Perth, or Col- 
juhalzie, or other family, married, about 1720 or 
daughter of old Lawrence Oliphant of 
Gask, from which union sprung a daughter, who 
married John Macaulay of the Ardincaple house, 
who, at the early age of nineteen, fell “ the side 
f Colonel Gardiner at Preston in 1745 ? 

It may be interesting to a corres pam nt of 
“N. & Q.” (Mr. J. Irvine of Dumbarto m) to 
learn that the bereaved widow (then eviccinte) 

carried her dead husband's body off the field ; and 
that the posthumous child was the late Mr. John 
Macaulay of Leven Grove, ro een a0 —repre- 
sentative of Ardincaple and of the ancient house of 


~ 
1725, 
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Macaulay—a very handsome man, and father of a 
long train of comely daughters. Many years ago, 
in Edinburgh, Mrs. Smollett of Bonlill told the 
writer of this Note emphatically that one of them 
she named was the toast of the county. Burns, 
in one of his letters to the father, confirms this or 
as much. 

The Cardross family, from whom the late Lord 
Macaulay was descended, was on the other hand 
remarkably plain—the daughters being of sandy 
complexion, “farnie tickled,” and splay-footed, 
and went by the sobriquet of the “ Macaulay 
Dumps, ” as low in stature, but at the same time 
intellectual, and of blue-stocking x celebrity. — 
father, the minister, was addicted to whist-play- 
ing; and sometimes so eager at it as to be hard 
to draw from the table on Saturday nights in 
time to prevent desecration of the Sabbath. 

The arms of the two families are identical, viz. 
a dagger in a hand raised as if to strike (I speak 
from recollection only), with the motto, ‘ Dulce 
periculum,” —a fact which goes some way to csta- 
blish a connexion more or less distant. 

The Macaulays were never more than a sept, 
not clan, as assumed by Mr. Irvine; but I shall 
look with much interest for the salient points in 
their history which he has promised us in an early 
number of “N. & Q.” 1. M. A. 


Kennequhair. 





SH AESPEARS > 
(2™ S. viii. 





Some additional matter regarding music to 
Shakspeare’s poetry may now be offered. The 
serenade in the Two Gentlemen of Verona (** Who 
is Sylvia?”) has had music put to it by Sir H. 
Bishop, but only in pasticcio fashion, the first 
movement being from an air of his own, and the 
second from one in Midas; the whole arranged 
asaglee. “ Who is Sylvia?” bas been set as a 
song by William Linley ( Dramatic Songs of 
Shakspeare), and also by Richard Leveridge, 
who, in 1727, published a collection of his own 
con :positions in two small volumes, and in the 
first of these volumes (which has a frontispiece 
by Hogarth) will be found this serenade. It 
curiously illustrates the manner in which error 
makes its way, that a music-publisher of our own 
time has issued an arrangement of this very com- 
position of Leveridge, and has altogether ignored 
poor Richard, by assigning his melody to Dr. 
Arne. It should be more generally known than 
it is that R. Leveridge was the composer of 
* Black-eyed Susan.” 

“It was a Lover and his Lass” (As You Like 
It) will be found, excellently set, as a aint in Mr. 
Chappell’s collection of old English music. It 
has also been set by R. Stevens as a glee, by Sir 
Hf. Bishop as a solo, and by W. Linley as tt 


1 duc 
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for the two pages, according to the situation in the 
play. 

“Sigh no more, Ladies” (Much Ado about No- 
thing) has been set as a glee by R, Stevens, as a 
song by W. Linley, with the burthen, and by J. 
C. Smith, in The Fairies (1754), without the bur- 
then, being sung by Master Reinhold in the cha- 
racter of Oberon. Dr. Arne has also set it to be 
sung by Mr. Beard in Much Ado about Nothing. 
In this setting (published 1740) there is an un- 
pleasing change of the burthen, “ Hey nonny, 
nonny,” into “ Hey down derry,” with “ bonny” 
turned into “merry” for the rhyme. 

“Orpheus with his Lute” (King Henry the 
Eighth) has been set at least four times as a solo, 
and by Mr. G. Macfarren as a four-part piece. 

Respecting these words, and his own setting of 
them, Mr. William Linley has thus written :— 

“The beautiful words, ‘Orpheus with his Lute,’ were 
set many years ago by the Editor’s late much-lamented 
father, but he grieves to add that the score and parts of 
the song were destroyed when Drury-lane Theatre was 
burnt down, and he has not the slightest vestige of it re- 
maining, and but a very imperfect recollection even of 
the subject. It was composed for the late Mrs. Crouch. 
eerrre rs. As the poetry of the song in question is de- 
serving of the highest efforts of a musical mind, the 
author is particularly disappointed that he has not been 
able to find a setting of them in any of the works of the 
old English masters. He has taken all the pains in his 
power with them, but is satisfied he has not done them 


the justice they deserve, and deeply regrets that his 
father’s composition cannot so much more effectively fill 
the space in this volume.’ — Dramatic Songs of Shak- 


speare, 1816. 

Although Mr. Linley had not met with com- 
positions to these words, yet two at least had 
existed long before the time of his writing. One 
of these was by C. J. Smith, one in his opera 
of The Fairies, and the other by Dr. Maurice 
Greene. It is in one of the Dr.’s little collections, 
entitled “A Cantata and Four English Songs,” 
published in 1741. Atrrep Rorre, 

Somers Town. 





ENGLISH ETYMOLOGIES. 
(24 S. ix. 176.) 

1. Jean, pronounced Jane. Your correspon- 
dent Jaypre is perhaps not aware that the female 
name Jane is generally so written in Scotland. 

2. Rumble. This I have heard called a“ rumble 
tumble,” and I always thought rumble to be 
merely an abbreviation, like bus. These seats 
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hammer, or hammock-cloth. I regret that your 
correspondent Q. (2™ S. viii. 539.) should think 
me too presumptuous; and, no doubt, I ought 
to have subjoined “in my opinion” to “ there 
ean be no doubt,” &c. Bailey I see gives a 
Saxon derivation to hammock, when used to 
denote the hanging bed of a sailor. What does 
this Saxon word mean? I had fancied it in some 
way taken from its being hooked up to the beams 
of the deck above: Lat. hamus, French hamecon. 
The sailor's hammock itself is called hamac or 
branle in French; hangematte or hiingematte, in 
German ; amaca or lette pensile, in Italian; he- 
maca, Spanish—explained, “ cama suspendida en 
el ayre.’ The French carters use the word bran! 
for a small oblong frame hung down below the 
axle of the carts or waggons in France and Ger- 
many, in which they usually put fragile things, 
and which their dog often selects as easy riding, 
by comparison, The term box, as applied to a 
driving seat, is not, I apprehend, taken from a 
chest, whether to hold hammers or anything else. 
Germany seems to be the fatherland of carriages, 
whether berlins, landaus, or britsckas ; and there 
it is called “kutscher bock.” See Githe’s Her- 
mann und Dorothea : — 
e. , ° ° ° ° ° bequemlich 

Sitzen viere darin, und auf dem Bocke der Kutscher.” 

Bock, besides its primary meaning of a buck, is 
used, as my little dictionary says, for a block, bar, 
beam, a stand or support for scaffolding, a con- 
trivance for bearing or propping~anything, heav- 
ing-block, cross-block : and in this way may easily 
have come to mean a stage or seat for the driver. 

3. Splinter-bar. Had I not received a lesson 
so lately on laying down the law, I should say th 
Imperial Dictionary must be wrong. As it is I 
will only say, as a coachman of some forty-five 
years’ standing (or sitting), that I never heard “a 
cross-bar in a coach which supports the springs ” 
called anything but a spring-bed. Adams, in his 
work On English Pleasure Carriages (Chas. 
Knight & Co., London, 1837), says : “ the splintre- 
bar is bolted to the fore-end of the feetshells, and 


| secured by two branching stays, one at either end, 


when, as formerly, not on springs, must have com- | 


municated a good deal of motion to their contents, 
animate or inanimate. A closed boot when empty, 
the carriage being in motion, makes a kind of 
drumming noise: in a small way, not unlike the 
rumbling of distant thunder. ° 

While on the subject of carriage seats, I may 
perhaps be allowed again to allude to the 


connecting it with the axletree bed.” And again: 
“on the splinter-bar are fixed the roller bolts for 
fastening the traces.” 

Felton, an older author (my copy is 3rd edition, 
1805), says (vol. i. p. 50.): “ The splinter-bar, a 
long timber to which the horses are fastened.’ 
And again (vol. i. p. 220.) : “ Splinters, or splin- 
ter-bars, are the short bars which are hung tu 2 
hook at the end of the pole when leading horses 
are required : there are three used, hung to each 
other,” &c. “ Swingle-trees and whipple-trees are 


| provincial names for the same things as used with 


ploughs, harrows, &c.; heel-bar is also used. Stage- 
coachmen, on the true English abbreviation prin- 
ciple, used to speak of the bars. Halliwell, in voc. 
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Whipple-tree, says : “Dp ummel-tree is a longer bar 
[the main bar of the coachman] on which the 
whipple- trees are hooked when two hors ses draw 
abreast ;” and in Swingle-tree quotes an 
author of 1688 who uses the w ord for ation ten. 


J.P. 0. 


roc. 





HENRY SMITH. 


(2"4 §, viii. 254. 330. 501.) 

I have before me a small 4to., containing the 
Sermons of Henry Smith, of a different edition 
from any yet mentioned in “ N. & Q.” The volume 
ypens with a title-page containing ‘the following : 

“Two Sermons ot 1 by Maister Henry Smith; 

ith a Prayer for the morning thereunto a ijoyning, And 
published by a more perfect Coppie then heere-to-fo re : 
At London, Printed for William Leake, dwelling in Paule’s 
Churchyard, at the signe of the Holy Ghost, 1605.” 
am contents are : — 

The Con- 


There is no pagination 
The Sinner’s Conversion. 
fession. 3. A Prayer for the Resin 


Then follow, also without page nde: 


Sinner’s 


“Two Sermons of Jonah’s Punishment: Preached by 
Maister Henry Smith. And published by a more perfect 


copie then heretofore : London, Printed by 7. C. for Cuth- 
bert Burby, 1605.” 
Next follow “Foure Sermons” by the same 


printer, and the same date as the “ Two Sermons.’ 
The “ Contents” are 
The Trumpet of the Soule 
Search. 3. Marie’s Choyse. 
A Prayer to be said at all Times. 
Prayer. 


The Sinfull Man's 
4. Neal's Drunkennesse. 
> Another Zealous 


There are no paginal marks. Each sermon 
commences with a separate title, and appears as a 
comp lete pamphlet. Nos. 4,5, and 6. are wanting. 

0 far every page is enclosed in a border. 

The next title-page is — 


“God's Arrow againste Atheists. By Henrie Smith, 


At London, Imprinted by R. B. for Thomas Pavier, and 
are to bee sold at his shop entring into the Exchange, 
1607." 


No borders. Title-page and page of contents, 
pp. 1—100. 

“Thre 2 Sermons, made by Master Henry Smith :—I. The 
Benefit of Contentation. JI. The Affinitie of the Faith- 
fall. III. The Lost Sheepe is Found. At London, Im- 


ND QU 


printed by I. K. for Nicolas Li ing, and are to be sold at | 


iis shop in S. Dunstane’s churchy ard, 1607 

The last se rmon © f the three is prefaced with a 
“Declaration,” and followed by “ Questions,” 
pp. 1—56. 

“ Foure Sermons, ’ published by William Leake, 
1605, are prefi ced by a Dedic — to the “ Lord 
Edward, Erle of Bedford,” signed “ W. S.,” who 
represents himself an intimate friend of the 
author while he lived. The sermons are — 


“ Two Sermons of the Song of Simeon. 


as 


The Third, of | 
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the ¢ al Mit g of Jonah. The Fourth, of the Rebellion of 


e nah,’ 
The remainder of the volume appears to have 
been a separate edition of Smith’s Sermons. There 
is no date or title- “page: the collection commenc- 
ing with “A Preparative to Marriage” on p. 9. 
The ornamental head to p. 9. contains the initials 
“E.R.” The contents are as follows: 
“ A Preparative to Mariage, pp. 9—47. A Treatise of 
the Lord’s Supper, in Two Sermons, 48—92. The Ex- 
amination of Usurie, in Two Sermons, 92—116. The 
Christian’s Sacrifice, 116—132. The True Triall of the 
Spirits, 132—148. The Wedding Garment, 149—160. 
The Way to Walke in, 160—167. The Pride of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 168—180. The Fall of Nebuchadnezzar, 









180—191. The Restitution of Nebuchadnezzar, 191—2v3. 
A. Dissuasion from Pride, and an Exhortation to Humi- 
litie, 203—215. The Yong Man’s Taske, 215—229. The 
Triall of the Righteous, 230—245. The Christian’s Prac- 
tise, 246—254. The Pilgrim’s Wish, 254—267. The 


Godly Man’s Request, 267—283. A Glasse for Drunkards, 
284—298. The Arte of Hearing, in Two Sermons, 298— 


320. The Heavenly Thrift, 320—336. The Magistrates 
Scripture, 336—351. The Trial of Vanity, 352—368. 


The Ladder of Peace, 368—384. The Betraying of Christ, 
The Petition of Moses to God, 397—406. The 
Dialogue between Paul and King Agrippa, 407—426. 
The Humilitie of Paul, 426—438. A Looking Glasse for 
Christians, 438—452 Foode for New-borne Babes, 452— 
469. The Banquet of Job’s Children, 469—481. Satan's 
Compassing the Earth, 482—493. 

tians, 494—502. The Poor Man’s Teares, 502—516. 
Alarum from Heaven, 516—526. A Memento for Mz 
trates, Jacob’ s Ladder, or the Way to Heavy en, 
535—556. Nag oe 556—566. The Law- 
giver’s Answere, 567—58 The Censure of Christ upon 
the Answere, 583—589. Three Prayers: One for the 
Morning, another for the Evening, the Third for a Sicke 
Man. Whereunto is annexed a Godly Letter to a Sicke 
Friend; and a comfortable Speech of a Preacher upon his 
Death-bed, Anno 1591, 590—600.’ 


385—397. 


A Caveat for Chris- 
An 





526—535. 
The Lawyer 


SPECTACLES 


Daily Herald, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. 


Amidst the interesting notes on this excellent 
man which have appeared, I have not observed 
any reference to the following allusion, which 
Quarles makes (in Divine Fancies, lib. u., No. 
38.), to the high value in which his Sermons 
were held. These, as is stated by Brooks in his 
biography of H. Smith (Lives of the Puritans, ii. 
108- 111.), “were for many years used as a family 
book in all parts of the kingdom.” 

* On Chamber Christians. 

“No matter whether (some there be that say) 

Or go to church or stay at home, if pray ; 

Smith's dainty Sermons have in plenty stored me: 

With better stuffe than Pulpits can afford me: 

Tell me, why pray’st thou? Heav’n commanded s 

Art not commanded to his Temples too? 

Small store of manners! when thy Prince bids com 

And feast at Court; to say, I've meat at home.” os 


S. M.S. 
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FLAMBARD BRASS AT HARROW. 
(2° S. ix. 179.) 

The verses are indeed grotesque, and I don't 
think an CEdipus ¢ can be found who can clear up 
the enigma beyond cavil. For the sake of com- 
ment, I will here reproduce them : — 

“Jon me do marmore Numinis ordine flam tum’lat’ 

Bard q°} verbere stigis E fun’e hic tueatur.” 

Mr. Goveu's translation of the second verse is 
clearly inadmissible. He has strangely committed 
the double blunder of translating hie tueatur — is 
here hept! Neither do the suggestions of Mr. 
Goveu Nicuots, in my opinion, unravel the dif- 
ficulty. On the contrary, they are forced; and, 
as not warranted by the pte | they are, I think, 
merely conjectural and fanciful. Funus does not 
mean death ; stigis is genitive to verbere, and not 
to funere, as I will show ; ; and the substitution of 
cujus for quoque, which, I think, is the right 
reading, both by its accord with the sense and the 
metre of the verse, would entirely interfere with 
the run of the hexameter; for although there are 
two false quantities in the verse — sligis €— yet 
they might be easily made; but no one with the 
slightest knowledge of prosody could put cujus 
between Bard and verbere in a hexameter verse 
beginning with Bard. 

‘Allow me, then, to try my hand at untying the 
knot. My chief difficulty is me do. As it stands, 
it is perfectly incomprehensible. I suggest, there- 
fore, that an o on the brass has been mistaken for 
an e; which, if the inscription be indistinct from 
age, is quite possible. If I am right, then the 
word is mudd, now. This would entirely tally 
with the sense, and, moreover, leave the verse a 
correct hexameter. 

Bard is in the accusative case, governed by the 
deponent tweatur; the nominative to which is 
Numen, understood. Moreover, I think that by 
the whimsical separation ot the syllables of the 
name, Flam is intended to stand for the body, 
and Bard for the soul. Junus means the rites, 
prayers, and ceremonies of interment; and not 
only on the day of the obsequies, but the con- 
tinuance for a considerable time — in some cases 
for years, according to the will of the testator — 
of the celebration of masses, burning of wax lights 
round the tomb, and other funereal devotions; to 
which, particularly the continual offering of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice, the Catholic church attaches 
great importance, in delivering the soul from the 
pains of purgatory. Stigis does not necessarily 
mean the hell of the damned, but like the word 
inferi — descendit ad inferos (Apostles’ Creed) — 
means the lower regions, or the lower world, 
whether hell, purgatory, or limbo. 

As the E is a capital letter, it may possibly 
stand for Eques, the rank of the deceased. If so, 

he short quantity would be right; funere, more- 
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over, not requiring the preposition e, according 
to my inte rpre tation of the inscription ; ; though it 
also admits it. I think the meaning is — by 
virtue of the funeral prayers, rites, and s sacrifices. 
With these preliminary explanations, I offer the 
following translation; that of the second verse 
somewhat paraphrastically : — 

“John Flam is now entombed within this marble by 
the ordinance of God: may He here by the virtue of the 
funeral rites, prayers, and sacrifices, defend Bard from the 
pains of purgatory ” (verbere stigis). 

Joun WILLIAMs. 
Arno’s Court. 





Samvet Danie (2"¢ S. ix. 152. 208.)—A re. 


| . . . . . . . 
duced facsimile of the inscription on the monu- 





ment in Beckington church, Somersetshire, is on 
p. 34. of Selections from Daniel's Works, by Mr. 
John Morris of Bath, published in 1855, and also 
in Collinson’s Somersetshire, vol. ii. p. 201. As 
this differs widely from that given by your corre- 
spondent, and also bears internal evidence of 
being the composition of that very celebrated lady 
who caused the monument to be erected, it is 
subjoined. From what collection in three volumes 
did C. J. Ronryson transcribe what you have 
already inserted ? — 

“ Here lyes, expectinge the second comming of Our Lord 
and Sauiour Jesus Christ, ye Dead Body of Samuell Danyell, 
Esq., that Excellent Poett and Historian who was Tu- 
tor to the Lady Anne Clifford in her youth: she that was 
sole Daughter and heire to George Clifford, Earle of 
Ciiberland, who in Gratitude to him erected this Monu- 
ment in his memory a long time after, when she was 
Countesse Dowager of Pembroke, Dorsett, and Montge- 
mery. He dyed in October, 1619.” 

E. D. 


Tue Crosstnc-Swerrer (2"¢S. ix. 20.)—With 
the kind permission of the writer, I request your 
insertion of the following Note in correction and 
confirmation of the story of the crossing-sweeper : 


“THE CROSSING-SWEEPER OF ST. JAMES’S. 
“ To the Editor of the * Birmingham Daily Post.’ 


“Sir, — The ‘Mr. Simcox’ alluded to in the above 
notice was not engaged in the nail trade, but was a large 
brass-founder in this town, of the firm of Simcox and 
Pemberton, Livery Street. 

“ His name was George Simcox, and he died in 1831. 
Having died when I, his grandson, was young, I have 
never heard him tell the anecdote; but I know that 


| every word of the narrative is true, as I have heard of it 


from other members of my family. 
“I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
“ Harborne, January 18. Howarp Simcox.’ 
Samuer Bacue. 

Edgbaston. 

I well remember years ago hearing a story 
similar to that told by Mr. Bacue, and singularly 
enough a few months ago I heard a lady relating 
my version of it, which was this : — 

There was a young lady who was courted by 
a gentleman prepossessing in person and manners, 
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and evidently of large fortune. After a time she 
consented to marry him, he promising she should 
have everything she wished on one condition, 
which was that she should never attempt to dis- 


over his profession, or he would go away, and she | 


would never see him more. ‘To this she agreed, 


and all went on happily till her mother came to | 
stay with her, and with excusable curiosity the | 


old lady did her best to discover the secret. 
Every day did the gentleman drive forth in his 
cabriolet, and return to dinner. The groom was 
questioned : he could not say where his master 
went, for he always drove to the livery stables, 
and left the cab there. At last, in spite of her 
daughter's entreaties, the mother sallied forth to 
follow her son-in-law; but it was of no avail, she 
always lost him at one point, and again and again 
returned home foiled. At last, one dirty day 
she was picking her way across the street, when a 
ragged sweeper held out his hand for alms; she 
looked in his face, beheld her son-in-law, ut- 
tered a scream, and fell down in the mud in a 
fainting fit. The sequél I do not remember or 
never heard, but I think it was always wrapped in 
mystery ; for I always longed to know whether 
the husband fulfilled his threat of running away, 
or whether he put an end to the ladies i la Blue 
Beard, or whether he forgave the curiosity of his 
mother-in-law, and they all lived together happily 
to the end of the story. Perhaps if Mr. Bacue 
could ascertain whether Mr. Srucox’s friend had a 
wife and family, it would set my mind at rest as 
to the conclusion of this wonderful story, which I 
have often heard from the lips of my old nurse. 
Macoe. 
LEGEND OF JERSEY : THE SeEIGNEUR DE HAMBIE 
2™ §. viii. 509.) — This suggested a tale, printed 
in two volumes, 12mo., Za Hogue Bie de Hambie, 
a Tradition of Jersey; with Historical, Genealo- 
gical, and Topographical Notes, by James Bulke- 
ley, Esq., 1837. 


Ronarps’ “Exectricat Terecraru” (2™ §, 
ix. 26. 73. 133.) —Neither the Editor of “N. & 
@..” nor E. R. (who gives the reference, p. 73.), 
could have remarked that E. R. only repeats me 
at the second reference. A. A., at the first re- 


ference asks for particulars of Ronalds’ experi- | 


ments. I now give them, as the work in which 
they are described is scarce: Descriptions of an 
Electrical Telegraph, §c., 1823 : — 

(1.) “Upon a lawn or grass plot at Hammersmith I 
erected two strong frames of wood at a distance of 20 
yards from each other, and each containing 19 horizontal 
bars. To each bar was (sic) attached 37 hooks, and to 
the hooks were applied as many silken cords, which sup- 
ported a small iron wire (by these means well insulated) 
which (making its inflections at the points of support) 
composed in one continuous length a distance of rather 

sore than 8 miles.” 

(2.) “When a Canton’s pith ball Electrometer was 
connected with each extremity of this wire, and it was 








| charged by a Leyden jar, both electrometers appeared tu 
| diverge suddenly at the same moment; and when the 
| wire was discharged by being touched with the hand, 
both electrometers appeared to collapse as suddenly.” 
| (3.) “A trench was dug in the garden 535 feet in 
length, and 4 feet deep. In this was laid a trough of 
wood 2 inches square, well lined in the inside and out 
| with pitch, and within this trough thick glass tubes 
were placed, through which the wire ran..... The 
trough was then covered with pieces of wood screwed 
| upon it while the pitch was hot; they also were well 
| covered with pitch, and the earth then thrown into the 
trench again.” 

(4.) “ A light circular brass plate, divided into 20 equal 
parts, was fixed upon the seconds’ arbor of a clock which 
beat dead seconds. Each division was marked with a 
figure, a letter, and a preparatory sign. The figures were 
divided into 2 series, from 1 to 10, and the letters were 
arranged alphabetically, leaving out T, Q, U, W, X, and Z. 
Before or over this disk was fixed another brass plate, 
capable of being occasionally moved by the hand round 
its centre, which had an aperture of such dimensions that, 
whilst the disk was carried round by the motion of the 
clock, only one of the letters, figures, and preparatory 
signs upon it could be seen through the aperture at the 
same time.” 

(5.) “In front of this pair of plates was suspended an 
Electrometer of Canton’s pith balls from a wire which 
was insulated communicated (sic) with a Cylindric Elec- 
trical machine of only 6 inches diameter, and with the 
above-described wire buried and insulated by the glass 
tubes and trough in the garden.” 

(6.) “ Another similar Electrometer was suspended in 
the same manner before another clock, similarly furnished 
with the same kind of plates and Electrical Machine. 
This second clock and machine were situated at the other 
end of the buried wire, and it (sic) was adjusted to go as 
nearly as possible synchronically with the first.” 





J. G.N. | 


The modus operandi I need not extract. It is 
obvious. Besides the telegraphic arrangements 
above described, Mr. Ronalds had a telegraphic 
dictionary to facilitate the transmission of mes- 
sages. CLAMMILD. 

Atheneum Club. 


“Quarter” (24 §, ix. 143.)—Your correspon- 
dent A., quoting Ben Jonson's First Witch, 
« T have been all day looking a’ter, 
A raven feeding upon a quarter,” — 
adds, doubtingly : “ * Quarter,’ in this connexion, 
is, I presume, equivalent to field or cultivated 
enclosure ?” 

The word offers, if an uglier, a more witch-like 
meaning. ‘The sentence of a traitor was to be 
hung, drawn, and quartered. 

A raven, feeding on the exposed quarter of a 
traitor might well attract a witch's attention. 
She goes on suitably : 

“ And, soon as she turn’d her beak to the south, 
TZ snatch’d this morsel out of her mouth.” 

Compare the Seventh Witch : 

“ A murderer, yonder, was hung in chains: 
The sun and the wind had shrank his veins. 
I bit off a sinew, 1 clipp’d his hair, 

I brought off his rags that danc’d i’ the air.” 


L. X. R. 
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Con. Hacker (2" S. ix. 124. 216.) —I find, in 
‘Thoroton’s History of Notts, that the Hacker family 
first settled at East Bridgeford, in that county, 
about the time of Elizabeth; when Lord Sheffield 
sold an estate in the above-mentioned place to 
John Hacker, who died in 1620, leaving four sons 
— Francis, Richard, John, and Rowland. 

Francis was the Col. Hacker of regicide noto- 
riety, and suffered in the succéeding reign, when 
his estates were forfeited. They were, however, 
restored to his youngest brother Rowland “ by 
favour of his R. H. the Duke of York,” Rowland 
having “served under the King during those 
troubles,” and was still living in Thoroton’s time. 
Thomas Hacker, another brother, was slain near 
Colston-Basset fighting for the King. Richard 
settled at Flintham, and John at Trowel. The 
Bridgeford property still remains with a repre- 
sentative of the family through the female line. 


M. E. M. 


Thomas Nicholas Perry Hacker, of Churchill, 
Oxon, a descendant of a brother of Col. Hacker, 
died in or about 1768, and is buried in the church- 
yard of Ascot, a neighbouring village. He de- 
vised his estates to the family of Bulley of Sarsden, 
with remainder in default of male issue to Nicho- 
las Marshall of Enstone, in either case on con- 
dition of taking the name and arms of Hacker. 
The Bulleys died without male heirs; and the 
eldest son of Nicholas Marshall succeeded to the 
property in or about 1818, and died unmarried. 
His brother, the Rev. Edward Marshall Hacker, 
with whom the use of the name ceased, died and 
was buried at Iffley, near Oxford, in 1839, leaving 
issue. The connexion of the family of Marshall 
with that of Hacker is traced to the marriage of 
Anne Hacker with one of that family in 1660, 
who, with her husband, is buried in Great Tew 
churchyard. Compare History of Enstone, by Rev. 
J. Jordan, Oxford (Alden), 1856. 

The Hackers, I presume, were a Nottingham- 
shire family; but Ido not know more of their 
connexion with that county than that a brother 
of Col. Hacker was allowed to purchase and retain 
the family estates there, when confiscated at the 
Restoration. With the descent of this property 
I am unacquainted. 

Arms. On a field azure between two mullets or 
pierced of the field, a cross argent bearing five 
fusils vair. 

Crest. On a fess a moor-cock proper, resting 
the dexter claw on a fusil of the shield. 

The arms were exemplified at the Heralds’ 
Oilice when licence was granted by the crown for 
the change of name. : E. M. 


RerresuMent ror Cirercymen (2™ §, ix. 24. 
189.) — In illustration of vestry hospitalities in 





(24 S. IX. Aprix 14. ’€0, 





rence near Guildhall, where Bishop Warburton 
was engaged to preach a sermon for the London 
Hospital, and the date not far from 1770: — 

“I was introduced by a friend into the vestry, where 
the Lord Mayor and several of the governors of the hos- 
pital were waiting for the late Duke of York, who was 
their president, and in the mean time the Bishop did 
everything in his power to entertain and alleviate their 
impatience. He was beyond measure condescending and 
courteous, and eren graciously handed some biscuits and 
wine on a salver to the curate who was to read the prayers, 
His lordship, being in good spirits, once rather exceeded 
the bounds of decorum, by quoting a comic passage from 
Shakspeare, in his lawn sleeves, and with all his charac- 
teristic humour; but, suddenly recollecting himself, he 
so aptly turned the inadvertence to his own advantage 
as to raise the admiration of all the company.” — Memoirs 
of Joseph Cradock, E'sq., M.A., F.S.A. LGN 

. Be arte 


Sea Breacues (2 S. ix. 30.)—There is an 
account of these in the Life of William Smith, of 
Deanston, whose genius prompted a remedy 
which, after three years of combat against igno- 
rance and prejudice, he persuaded the landowners 
to adopt. In 1801 seventy parishes were in 
danger; now we never hear of any inroad of the 
sea. Also, the Life of Archbishop Parker con- 
tains some sad accounts of irruptions which took 
place while he was Bishop of Norwich, and which 
led him to memorialise government on the sub- 
ject. On traversing the fens between Happis- 
burgh and Yarmouth, thirty-five years ago, my 
impression was that the land had, within the 
existence of man on it, lain at a higher level; I 
tried to make myself mistress of its history, but 
tools were wanting; the old chroniclers did not aid 
me. Subsequent observations have strengthened 
my opinion; perhaps I ought to say “theory.” 
In Horsey Broad is a tuft of trees called “ Sanc- 
tuary island ;” this is now quite uninhabitable, and 
the broad belt of reeds around it shows subsi- 
dence. How a criminal could reach it in former 
times I cannot imagine. How could the church 
be built with water rising within six feet of the 
surface, as it now does? If E. G. R. knows this 
parish, he will, I think, see other circumstances 
in favour of my opinion, which would take too 
much room here. One fact is adverse to me— 
the absence of wild flowers ; the few hedges there 
are wholly uninteresting ; but, strange enough, I 
found the hop in one spot, and this is in my 
favour. The cotton grass grows freely in one 
meadow between Somerton and Horsey. I beg 


| pardon for so long a Note, but one word more. 


the city of London the following quotation may | 


be made. ‘The scene is the church of St. Law- 


Remembering the submerged forest of the Lin- 
colnshire coast, may we not think that the former 
loss of land at Cromer is due as much to subsi- 
dence as to the disintegration of the cliff by land 
springs and high tides? I hope E. G. R. will 
prosecute the subject of our eastern fens. 
F. C. B. 


Norwich. 
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“ Cock AN Eye” (2"S. viii. 461.)—I am in the 
same situation as Mr. Eastwoop, at whose ex- 
planation of this phrase I have just “ cocked my 
eye. Not having read Mrs. Stowe’s work, I 
have not the benefit of the context to guide me in 
offering an answer to the Query. ‘“ To cock,’ 
however, may be generally defined as “to turn 
up.” Thus, a horse is sometimes said to cock his 
ears, or his tail. Ido not here intend any allu- 
sion to a “ cocktail” horse, or one in the slightest 
degree removed from thoroughbred. Dresser 
seems to be the corresponding French word ; and 
as that is said to originate in direxare, or dirigere, 
Mr. Eastwoop may have authority for the 
nonym “ direct.” But to my mind, “ to cock” 
conveys amore especial meaning than “ to direct.” 
It seems to imply a knowing expression, as when 
one says: “I say, old fellow, ‘do you see any gree n 
in my eye?” Ash defines, to cock —* to strut,’ 
to “walk proudly.” Again, a cocked hat is a hat 
of which the brim is turned up. A cock of hay is 
hay turned up intoaheap. Iam not quite pre- 
pared to admit that “cock-eyed” means, gene- 
rally, “ squint-eyed ;” though the term may be 
applical able to a dese ription of s squint in which the 
axis of the eye is directed upwards. The view of 
Mr. Eastwoop may derive some support from a 
song, which used to be sung by the late Charles 
Matthews, beg ginning : 





“ Manager Street was four feet high, 
And he looked very fine whe n he cocked his eye, 
For he squinted just so 





accompanied by the ludicrous illustration of 

powerful squint with both eyes inwards, or to- 
wards the nose. It may be — however, 
that the squint thus caricatured by the singer was 
intended as the a il position of the manager's 
eye-balls ; and if he must indeed have looked 


“very fine,” as may be easily imagined, when he 


attempted to cock them, or in other words to give 
them an unusual direction. R. S. 


King Brapup anp us Pigs (2"¢ S. ix. 45. 110.) 
_ The f following epigram on the “ Bristol Hogs,’ 
is by the Rev. Mr. Groves of Claverton : — 


“ When Bladud once espied some Hogs 

Lie wallowing in the steaming bogs, 

Where issue forth those sulphurot 13 springs 

Since honor’d by more potent kings, 

Vex’d at the brutes alone possessing 

What ought t’ have been a common blessing, 

He drove them thence in mighty wrath, 

And built the stately Town of Bath. 

The Hogs thus banished by their Prince, 

Have liv’d in Bristol ever since.” 

CLAMMILD. 

Atheneum Club. 
. a your CuHaLks” (2° ad S. ix. 63. 152.) — 
Av ry — explanation of this expression may 
be giver believe that certain ale-house fre- 
quenters, when they have been drinking long 


enough to make a boast of being sober, and to 
dispute the point with each other, will chalk a 
long straight line on the ground, and then en- 
deavour one after the other to walk upon it with- 
out swerving to right or left. Those who succeed 
are adjudged to be sober, i. e. to have “ walked 
their chalks.” 

A witness on a trial in Buckinghamshire, 
the year 1841, made use of this expression, 
barrister immediately explained it in the 
manner to the puzzled court. 

This “ walking the chalks” is, however, not pe- 
culiar to Bucks, and may be witnessed in London. 

Addressed to a person whose company is no 
longer desired, as cited by your correspondent 
C. J., the expression * ‘walk your chalks” would 
thus mean, “ walk straight off.” T. E. S. 


Trve Buve (2™ S. iii. 329. 513.) —In Stuart’s 
Lays of the Deer Forest, Edinburgh, 1845, 12mo. 
(vol. ii. p. 383.), is a note on this expression, from 
which it appears that blue was adopted by the 
Covenanters in distinction from red, which was 
the colour of the king's party. The writers of the 
note referred to suppose the Covenanters to have 
derived their use of this colour from the precept 
of the Mosaic law (Numbers xv. 38.), as _previ- 
ously mentioned in “N. & Q.” (24S. iii. 513.) 
There seems to be no doubt that, in the language 
of flowers, blue denoted truth or fidelity ; and it is 
more probable that the Covenanters wore “true 
blue” as an emblem of their fidelity to their prin- 
ciples. L. 

Bive Bioop (2™ S. ix. 208.) —Mr. Meyrick, 
in his excellent little book on the Church of Spain, 
describes the distinction still kept up at Granada 
between the “castes” of that city. Each caste, 
there are four of them, except the lowest, has its 
own proper café alameda and costume. The 
“blue blood, or azul, is that of the old 
families who can trace up their pedigrees beyond 
the time of the Moorish conquest, and can prove, 
on paper, that their ancestors during the whole 
time have never married out of the order of their 
Peers, and have never departed from la fé Ca- 
tolica. ~ 

Next to the blue rank the red blood. Then 
comes the white blood. Last and lowest are the 
black blooded unbelievers in la fé Catolica: there 
being, however, a distinction drawn between the 
black blood non-stinking, which flows in the veins 
of Gentile heretics and infidels, and that black 
blood which stinks, and which is found only in the 
veins of the Jews. W. C. 

Tayzor Civs (2°4 S. ix. 196. )\—: The suggestion 
of S. Wason. is well worthy of consideration. I 
feel assured that a Society formed with a definite 
object in view, such as the publication of the 
works of any one or more authors, and where the 
expense can be readily estimated, is much more 


about 
and a 
above 


sangre 











likely to receive the cooperation and support of 


the literary public, than where the continuance of 
the Society is unlimited, or its full purport is not 
previously marked out. 

The Works of John Taylor the Water Poet, al- 
though in number pretty considerable, would 
oceupy but a few volumes; and from their pecu- 
liar style and tone, as well as their rarity, it is 
surprising that they have not already been se- 
lected for republication by some of the existing or 
defunct Printing Clubs. 1 venture to suggest 
that the selection of these as the first experiment 
of the kind would be generally acceptable, and 
the ready assistance of your readers who possess 
any of Taylor's works by the loan of them, as well 
as the interest they will take in procuring a 
sufficient number of subscribers for the reprints, 
seems to place the success of the attempt beyond 
a doubt. 

First, let a complete list of Taylor’s undoubted 
productions be prepared and agreed upon, for 
many works are assigned to him on slender 
grounds; and if two or three of your eminent 
literati will take the matter up, aided by your 
assistance, the project would be carried out at a 
trifling expense if 100 subscribers could be ob- 
tained. The anonymous works which are attri- 
buted to the pen of Taylor without any sufficient 
authority might, if so agreed, be added as a sup- 
plemental volume. 

Some few years ago, a Paper of Notes re- 
specting Taylor, from the pen of a well-known 
and much respected author (Mr. J. O. Halliwell), 


was read by him before some meeting in Glouces- | 


tershire (of which county Taylor was a native), 
but I am not aware that these Notes haye ap- 
peared in print. If, then, assistance can be ob- 
tained from this quarter, it will be invaluable for 


the projected purpose. R. | 


PouiticaL Psevponymes (2” §, ix, 198.) — 


“ Hermodactyl - - The Earl of Oxford. 
Codicil - - - Lord Harcourt. 
Leud Gambol - - Vise. Bolingbroke. 
Will Wildfire - - Sir W. W——m (Windham ?). 
Matt. Rummer - - Matt. Prior. 
Bungey - - - Dr. Heny. Sacheverell.” 


I furnish the above from the copious Indexes to 
the High German Doctor, 1719, where will be 
found most of the nicknames and slang phrases 
of and relating to the Jacobites of the period. My 
authority does not, however, supply Peter Brick- 
dust and Zechariah. J. 0. 


Rey. Epwarp Wm. Barnarp (2" S. iv. 251.; 
ix. 12. 94.)—I beg leave to say that I met the 
Rev. E. W. Barnard at the chambers of a mutual 
friend in London, at the end of 1817. They had 
been at Harrow School together previous to the 
great rebellion there of 1805—1806, and had 


gone, after they had left Harrow, to the sister 
‘ 
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Universities, Mr. Barnard having graduated at 
Cambridge, where, however, owing to his great 
distaste for mathematics, he did not attain any 
honours. In 1817, Mr. Barnard did publish, 
anonymously, a small book of poems, “ not a col- 
lection of translations from Meleager,” but, as he 
calls them in his title-page, which I have before 
me: — 
“ Poems, founded upon the Poems of Meleager. 
Movons Kai odberepns tpwia Acuxoia. 

London: Printed for J. Carpenter and Son, 14. Old Bond 
Street, by J. MeCreery, Black Horse Court, 1817. Syo, 
38 pages.” 

I met him afterwards, in 1818, at my friend's 
chambers, and also at Mr. Barnard’s own lodgings; 
and I know that he published a second edition of 
his Poems, and that he dedicated it to Moore, the 
poet. My avocations calling me out of town in 
that year, we never met again; but I since learnt 
that he was presented to a living in Yorkshire, 
and that he then married a daughter of Arch- 
deacon Wrangham, the editor of Langhorne’s 
Plutarch’s Lives. Mr. Barnard himself was the 
gentlest, most modest, and most loveable creature 
imaginable, with a slight tinge of melancholy by 
constitution ; but I have heard that he made a 
most exemplary parish priest, and that he was 
lost to the world by death some twelve or fifteen 
years ago. 

I have no doubt your correspondent, Senex, 
is right—that Cave Castle, Yorkshire, was the 
place of his living: for I perceive, in Lewis's 
Topographical Dictionary, it is said to belong to a 
gentleman of the same name, and that he has the 
patronage of the church there. 

1 have running in my mind that the Rev. Ed- 
ward Barnard was in some way connected with 
the authorship of another book, Zhe Protestant 
Beadsman: and I feel confirmed in this by the 
following brief notice in Lowndes’s Bibliographical 
Manual : — 

“Barxanp. ‘Protestant Beadsman,’ 1822. Only 
twelve Copies printed. Sir M. M. Sykes, 530. But I 
think it was afterwards published in a popular form.”, 

I can give Srxex no clue to his means of pro- 
curing a copy of the Poems from Meleager, 3s 
they are no doubt long out of print; and I value 
my copy too much to part with it. No doubt, 
however, a copy of it may be seen at the British 
Museum. SENESCENS. 


we 


Cnevarier Gait (2™ §. ix. 147. 251.) —Thi 
successful maitre de danse built the Hanover Square 
Rooms, and bequeathed a liberal fortune to his two 
daughters, who built and endowed the handsome 
Roman Catholic chapel in Grove Road, St. John’s 
Wood, called “ Our Lady's Chapel,” together with 
two wings: one a residence for themselves, and 
the other for the priest, the Very Rev. Canon 
O'Neil. The remains of the two ladies lie in the 
vaults beneath the chapel. S. H. H. 
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Tue Rev. Curistorner Love (1* 8S. xii. 266.; 


24S. iv. 173. 259.; ix. 160.) — The widow of 


Christopher Love did not long remain disconso- 


late, having married Mr. Edward Bradshaw, of 


Chester, within three years of her late husband's 
execution. I find no trace of her having had any 
children by Mr. Love : possibly a reference to the 
memoir of him in No. 3945. of the Sloane MSS.* 
in the British Museum, would clear up that point. 
Mr. Edward Bradshaw was a mercer at Chester ; 
and married, for his first wife, at St. Peter's 
Church in this city, Dec. 5, 1631, Susanna, daugh- 
ter and heiress of (perhaps his old master) Chris- 
topher Blease, mercer, and alderman of Chester. 
By this lady he had twelve children ; the eldest 
son and heir, James, becoming afterwards Sir 
James Bradshaw, Knt., of Risby, co. York, through 
his marriage with the sole daughter and heiress of 


Edward Ellerker, of Risby, Esq. On the death 


* of his first wife, Susanna, Mr. Bradshaw married 


Mary, relict of the Rev. Christopher Love, and 
thus, in the words of the dedication referred to by 
B. L., “ caused a mournful widow to forget her 
sorrows.” Seven children were the fruit of this 
double second marriage. Edward Bradshaw served 
the oflice of mayor of Chester in 1648, and again 
in 1653 ; in addition to which I find him church- 
warden of St. Peter’s parish in 1636-7. He died, 
aged sixty-six, on the 3lst of October, 1671, and 
was buried in St. Peter’s church, Chester, where 
amonument exists to his memory, erected by his 
son, Sir James. Christopher seems to have been 
a favourite name with Mr. Bradshaw, for he mar- 
ried the daughter of one Christopher, the widow 
of another, and had by his first wife a son Chris- 
topher, baptized at St. Peter’s in the year of his 
first mayoralty, Sept. 3, 1648. What was Mary 
Bradshaw’s maiden name, and whether she died a 
wife or a widow, are still, so far as I am con- 
cerned, matters for farther investigation. By the 
way, who was the William Taylor who dedicated 
his edition of Love’s Sermons to Mr. Bradshaw ? 
T. Hveues. 

Chester. 

Orper or Prayer 1s Frencu (2 S. ix. 199.) 
—M. Tuc. has met with a copy of the Order of 
Prayer published at London, in Latin and in 
French, in February, 155} (and again at Frank- 
fort in 1555)¢ by Valerandus Pollanus, superin- 
tendent of the church of French and Walloon 
refugees, or “strangers,” settled in London and at 
Glastonbury. The book is of some rarity, but 
there are copies of the Latin editions in the Bod- 
leian: and a Latin edition (1551), and a French 
one (1555), are in the University Library at 
¢ aml ridge. 

Mr. Procter (Hist. of Common Prayer, Cam- 
, (* The MS. treats more of Mr. Love’s ministerial la- 
ours than of his personal biography, and closes abruptly 


at page 67.—Ep. } 
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bridge, 1856, p. 45.) notices this work of Pollanus, 
which some have thought furnished hints to the 
revisers of the Book of Common Prayer, in some 
additions made in 1552 to the ancient services. 
The title of the book set forth in 1552, and dedi- 
cated to King Edward, is: — 

“ Liturgia sacra seu Ritus Ministerii in Ecclesia pere- 
grinorum profugorum propter Evangelium Christi Argen- 
tine. Adjecta est ad finem brevis Apologia pro hac 
Liturgia, per Valerandum Pollanum Flandrum. Lond., 
23 Februar, Ann. 1551 (=1552).” 

Farther information will be found in Strype, 
Cranmer, ii. 23.; Ecclesiastical Memorials, Ed. 
VI, i. 29.; Laurence, Bampt. Lect. p. 210. And 
for an account of these refugees, 1 would refer 
your correspondent to 

“ A History of the French, Walloon, Dutch, and other 
Protestant Refugees settled in England, from the Reign 
of Hen. VIII. to the Edict of Nantes. By J. S. Burn. 
Lond., 1846.” 

Johannes Dalaberus (Jean de la Bére), the 
furmer owner, probably belonged to the com- 
munion for whom this Form of Prayer was framed, 
and some information respecting him may perhaps 
be found in the registers of Foreign Protestant 
Churches in England, now deposited in the Office 
of the Registrar General. G. W. W. Muxys. 


Mawnoop Famiry (2™ S. v. 61.) — Perhaps 
the following extract may interest T. M. H., and 
furnish a clue to farther discoveries respecting the 
Mawhoods : — 

“This lady (Mary, daughter of Dr. Comber, Dean of 
Durham) when very young married the Rev. Thomas 
Brooke, M.A., rector of Richmond in Yorkshire, by whom 
she had several children of both sexes, though only two 
of them left issue, viz., 1. William; 2. Anne. 

“1. William Brooke, M.D., of Field-head in the West 
Riding of the county of York, married Alice Mawhood of 
an ancient family (and doubly related on her mother’s 
side to the celebrated Alexander Pope), by whom he had 
issue, 1. William, 2. John Charles, 3. Mary, 4. Margaret, 
5. Jane.” — Comber's Life of Comber, p. 424. Appendix.) 

E. H. A. 

Inn Stays rparntep ay Eminent Artists (2™4 
S. viii. 236., &c.) — I am enabled, on good autho- 
rity, to add the following example: — At that 
part of the Great North Road between Stilton 
and Wansford, called “ Kate’s Cabin,” — with Ches- 
terton on the one hand and Alwalton on the other, 
stood a well-k1:own public-house called “ the Dry- 
den’s Head.” The head, of course, was that of 
the poet, who was accustomed to visit this neigh- 
bourhood, where dwelt his “honoured kinsman, 
John Dryden, Esq. of Chesterton in the county of 
Huntingdon ;” and the poet's head was painted 
upon the sign by no less an artist than Sir Wil- 
liam Beechey. Sir William was at that time a 
journeyman housepainter, and was employed for 
some time on the decorations of Alwalton Hall,— 
avery fanciful erection, now demolished. Several 


doors and panels were there painted by Sir Wil- 
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liam with figures, fruit, flowers, and conventional 
ornaments in a superior style. On the demolition 
of the hall, they were purchased by a gentleman 
for the decoration of his drawing-room; where, 
having become the worse for wear, and their 
owner being ignorant of their artist, they were 
painted over. ‘Thus their owner, when he speaks 
of his gallery, can boast of possessing several 
Beecheys, although he is unable to display them, 
as their forms are concealed by two coats of paint, 
and an over-coat of varnish. Curupert Bepe. 


‘ 


Lonpon Riots 1x 1780 (2™ S. ix. 198. 250. 
272.)—Will your correspondent H. Girnert ex- 
cuse me if I surmise that from a misprint in his 
communication, or some such cause, we should 
read South Hants, for Southwark Militia? The 
former was commanded by Sir Richard Worsley, 
Comptroller of the King’s Household. And I am 
the more confirmed in my suspicion, by having 
read an account of a most superb ball and supper 
given by him on Wednesday, 28th June, when 
the riots which had caused such devastation and 
slaughter, in the early part of that month, had 
happily terminated ; that the ball was held at the 
Encampment in Hyde Park, an elegant building 
having been erected for the purpose. 

Hyde and St. James's Parks were shut, and by 
the 8th of June 10,000 men were encamped in 
the former ; and temporarily it appears no persons 
were permitted to pass through them; but sub- 
sequently this order must have been relaxed, as a 
paper of the day says, “ [t is now become as 
much of course to give a shilling to enter into 
either of the Parks as into the gardens at Vaux- 
hall.” Previous to this calamitous revolt there 
existed an unfortunate division and estrange- 
ment between Geo. III. and his brothers Wm. 
Henry Duke of Gloucester, and H. Frederick 
Duke of Cumberland; but the former, who was 
Colonel of the Ist Guards, lost no time in writing 
to the king, to be immediately employed in de- 
fence of his majesty’s person and authority; and 
it gave universal satisfaction that the most cordial 
reconciliation of the three was the result. 

Brackley Kennet *, the Lord Mayor, was the 
subject of much vituperation, for what in the 
mildest terms was called “ supineness and inac- 
tivity ;” still it must be conceded that no public 
magistrate had ever, in England, been placed in 
circumstances of greater difliculty, and it may be 
said with Virgil, 

“ Non omnia possumus omnes.” 

We have all been accustomed to admire the 
impulsive energy and decision of the Duke of 

* He died within two years after these riots, and was 
buried in Putney Church. Mr. Bray, in his continuation 
of Manning’s Surrey, vol. iii. p. 293., says he was Lord 
Mayor of London at the time of Lord George Gordon’s 
riots, and was severely censured for want of spirit. 
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Wellington, but even he, perhaps, might have 
hesitated what measures to adopt in such an 
emergency: still promptitude and unflinching 
severity might have been humanity in the end. 

The 4th (Heavy) Dragoons, usually styled Car- 
penter’s Dragoons (Lt.-Gen. Benjamin Carpenter 
being Colonel), seem to have been the most ac- 
tively employed during the insurrection. 

subjoin a jeu desprit of which the Lord 
Mayor was the subject : — 
“ The Lord Mayor's Dilemma. 
“The Riot quite confus‘d the May'r; 
But where’s the wonder, when it 
Was such a critical affair, 
His lordship could not Ken-it.” 
Fiveus. 

Peers servina as Mayors (2" S. ix. 162.) — 
The following examples from the Mayors’ Roll of 
Chester will show that the practice was not con- 
fined to Liverpool : — 

“1668. Charles, Earl of Derby (two years after serving 
the like office in Liverpool). 

“1691. Henry, Earl of Warrington. 

“1702, William, Earl of Derby. 

“1807. Robert, Earl Grosvenor.” 

Of the instances quoted by Mr. Brent, those 
in 1585, 1625, and 1668, are not cases in point, the 
noblemen in question not being peers of the realm 
at the dates of their mayoralty. I ought to say 
also that there was no Frederick Lord Strange in 
1585: the name is no doubt a misprint for Fer- 
dinando, afterwards Earl of Derby, who met his 
death by poison in the year 1594. T. Hvaues. 

Chester. 

In Mr. Skimin’s History and Antiquities of 
Carrickfergus the following noblemen are re- 
corded as having served the office of Mayor of 
Carrickfergus in the period from 1523 to 1822:— 

“Arthur, second Earl of Donegal, 1685; Francis Lord 
Conway, 1729; Arthur, fifth Earl of Donegal, 1765-1768; 
and the Marquess of Donegal, 1803, 1805, 1813, 1815, and 
1817.” 

AbuBa. 

I do not know whether his lordship ever served 
the office of mayor, but the borough of Appleby 
in Westmorland numbers amongst its aldermen 
William Earl of Lonsdale, and also two clergymen 
Another clergyman is one of its ‘Town Councillors. 
What other examples have we of clergymen hold- 
ing these civic dignities ? Wa. Matruews. 

Cowgill. 

“ Dicxer” ror “ Donxer” (2"4 S, ix. 232.) — 
Knowing that F. C. H.’s acquaintance with Nor- 
folk is both far more extensive, and of far longer 
standing than my own, I promptly withdraw the 
statement I made in p. 131., as to the “ univer- 
sality” of this phrase here. But in so doing I must 
add my own experience, viz. that during neatly 
four years’ residence in East Norfolk (near the 
coast) I have never heard from man, woman, oF 
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child amongst the lower classes any other name 
than a “dickey” applied to a donkey; while a 
donkey-cart is here always called “ a dickey-and- 
cart.” Before I myself adopted the phrase, I 
found on more than one occasion that the village 
children did not know what I meant when I spoke 
to them of a “donkey.” Nearly all over England 
when a donkey is called by a “pet name” at all, 
he is called “ Neddy:” but I doubt whether “a 
neddy” is the ordinary designation for the animal 
(as I think F. C. H. will allow that “a dickey” is, 
amongst the Norfolk poor), or “a neddy-cart ” for 
adonkey-cart. ‘The Query, thrown in at the end 
of a reply to another correspondent, was perhaps 
a trivial one; yet Mr. Rix’s communication (p. 
229.), which might be greatly enlarged, shows 
how much of instruction often lies concealed 
under our vernacular phraseology. Acue. 


Let me add to the familiar names of this much- 
abused animal, Cuddy (i.e. Cuthbert), which I 
have heard in the county of Durham, and Jenny, 
the usual name for the female ass in South York- 
shire. 

I may add also, in connexion with this, that 
when the spinning-jenny was superseded by the 
much more powerful machine now in use, the 
latier received the name of mule. In like manner 
the machine which spins the wool into a state 
ready for the mule (slubbing is the technical 
term) is called a Billy; so when a certain much- 
enlarged form of scribWling or carding machine 
was first introduced it was called Big Ben. 
Perhaps also the name Willy, applied to the ma- 
chine which tears the wool to pieces in the first 
process connected with cloth making, is of similar 
origin. J. Eastwoon. 


Tue De Huncerrorp Inscription (2 §. ix. 
49. 165.)—I would refer your correspondents upon 
this subject to Lansd. MS. 901., wherein is a good 
account of the De Hungerford family. To the 
pedigree the following memorandum of Sir Robert 
is added : — 

“S' Robt de Hungerford. 1 Edw. 1. He was a Comiss™ 
to enquire into y* estates of Hugh Le Despenser and his 
son. 8 Edw. 3. He gave lands to Ivy church in Wilts, 
also to y* Hospital of St. John at Caln for a mass for the 
soul of Joan his wife. Likewise lands in Hungerford and 

le . 

elsewhere for a mass in y® church of St. Lawrence at 
Hungerford for the soul of himself, his wife Geva or 
Joan, and divers others, and dying s. p. (for his brother 
was his heir) 28 Edw. 3. was bur¢ in a chap. on y® §. 
side of Hung. ch. His effigies in stone, cross legged, lay 
against y* wall, but is now removed and much defaced. 
2 he following inscription remains on a yellow marble abt 
2 ft sq fixed into y® wall. The arms on y®* stone are his 
mother’s and not those of his father. [Tere follows a 
draught of the monument with the arms in colours in 
the centre of the lower arc of the quatrefoil.} S* Will. 
Dugdale by mistake says this inscription is in a glass 
window,” 

The copyist of this inscription has given it 
nearly the same with your correspondents, ex- 
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cepting that he appears to have turned Eveques 
into Pisges (line 5.), and quei into quel (line 6.). 
ABRACADABRA. 

Ericram on Homer (2"¢ S. ix. 206.) — In the 
“ Greek Anthology ” edited by Mr. Burges, Zon- 
don, Bohn, 1852, occur three Epigrams on Homer 
in connexion with his birth-place, but none of 
them to the same purpose as Heywood’s. Indeed 
the first is an Epigram only in the primary sense 
of the word, viz. an Inscription merely : — 

“ Seven Cities contend for the origin of Homer, Cvmé, 
Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Pylos, Argos, Athens.” —- P. 6. 
No. xix. 


The authorship of the above is stated to be un- 
certain. The following note is appended : — 

“A. Gellius in Noct. Attic. 11. 11. has Spvpva, ‘Pdésos, 
KoAodwr, Sadauiv, “los, “Apyos, A@Hrat,” 

The next is by Antipater of Sidon, and is thus 
rendered by Mr. J. H. Merivale :— 


“ From Colophon some deem thee sprung ; 
From Smyrna some, and some from Chios; 
These noble Salamis have sung, 
While those proclaim thee born in Ios; 
And others cry up Thessaly, 
The mother of the Lapithe. 
Thus each to Homer has assigned 
The birthplace just which suits his mind ; 
But if I read the volume right, 
By Pheebus to his followers given, 
I'd say — They’re all mistaken quite, 
And that his real country’s HEAVEN; 
While for his Mother, she can be 
No other than Calliopé.” * 

The third is of uncertain authorship : — 

“ Not the plain of Smyrna produced the divine Homer, 
nor Colophon, the bright star of the luxurious Ionia; not 
Chios, nor fruitful Egypt; not holy Cyprus, nor the an- 
cient Island (Ithaca) the country of Laertiades; not Ar- 
gos (the land) of Danaus and the Cyclopean Mycéné, nor 
the city of the Cecropians descended from old; for he was 
not by nature a production of the Earth; but the Muses 
sent him from the Sky, that he might bring gifts desired 
by beings of a day.” + 

In my last Note Dr. Seward’s modification of 
Heywood’s Epigram was misprinted ; which (writ- 
ten with the common contraction wh) being mis- 
taken for all: — 





“Seven mighty Cities strove for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread.” 
Query. Was Heywood the original author of 
the Epigram, or can it be traced to an earlier 
source? Query, also, what is meant by the refer- 
ence “ Ath, 1. 384.” given in the Life of Tasso ? 
EIRIONNACH. 
Earrty Communton (2™ S. ix. 222.)—In the 
parish church of Usk, Monmouthshire, the Holy 
Communion has, up to the last year, always been 
administered after morning prayers at six o’clock 


* P. 201. Edwards’ Selections, No. cut. 
+ P. 286. No. cccxe. I have made a slight alteration 
in Mr. B.’s version of the last Epigram. 
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on Easter Sunday and on Christmas Day; and it 
was customary for people to come in from the 
country parishes to attend these services. It was 
administered again after the usual morning ser- 
vice at eleven o'clock. Llaving been absent, I 
cannot speak as to the last year. 

In many churches in Monmouthshire, and I be- 
lieve in Glamorganshire and Breconshire, there 
are early services at 5 a.m. or 6 a.m. on Christmas 
Day ; but I do not know whether the Holy Com- 
munion is always administered at that time. 

Isca. 

Frances Lapy Atxyns (2™ S. ix. 197.) — At 
p. 9. of Harl. MSS., No. 5801., there is a pedigree 
of the Atkyns family, from which it appears that 
Sir Edward Atkyns married, secondly, Frances, 
daughter of —— Berry of Lydd in Kent, who 
was living 1699, and died, anno 1702, “very old.” 

The pedigree of the Berrys, as given in Berry's 
Kent Pedigrees, p. 264., is as follows : — 

“ Geoffry Berry married Ann, daughter of Ralph Wil- 
cocks, and had issue a son John Berry of Lydd in Kent 
(a Captain), who married Phoebe, daughter of Richard 
Allard of Biddenden in Kent, by whom he had issue Ed- 
ward Berry, eldest son, aged 17, 1619; John Berry, aged 
10, 1619; Geoffry Berry, third son; and three daughters, 
viz. Elizabeth, Catherine, and Frances.” 

J. J. Howarp. 

Le . 

“Sir Edward Atkins of Hensington, Oxon., one of the 
Judges of the Common Pleas, knighted 2 July, 1660, 
married, Ist, Ursula, daughter of Sir Edw. Dacres of Ches- 
hunt, co. Hertford; and 2nd, Frances, daughter of —— 
Berry of Lydd in Kent, ob. 1702 of very old age. It is 
most probable that she was the widow of Goulston.” 
Vide Le Neve's Pedigrees of Knights, Harl. MS. 5801. 

She is said to have written her will with her | 
own hand at the age of ninety-two. See Monu- 
menta Anglicana. Cu. Horrer. 





Sreete or Gaporrtu (2° S. ix. 244.) —I can- | 
not give the parentage of Mr. Steele — known as | 
the Rev. John Steele — but he married, first, the 
heiress of Chalmers of Gadgirth, and on her | 
death, childless, that estate devolved upon him. 
He married, secondly, Christian, second daughter 
of John Steuart, seventh laird of Dalguise, co. 
Perth; and by her he had two daughters and 
co-heirs: 1. Julia, married Francis Redfearn, | 
Esq., of Langton, North Yorkshire, J. P.; son of 
William Redfearn, of Thornhill, West Yorkshire, 
by Ruth, sister of Sir Francis Sykes, first baronet | 
of that family. 2. Margaret, married Colonel 
Burnett, resident at Gadgirth. I am partly in- 
debted to Burke’s Landed Gentry (1843), p. 1299, 
for the above information. GF. ¥. i. 


Jews in Enoranp (2" §S. viii. 447.) — The 
State Papers referred to by Mr. Joun S. Burs, | 
for returns of the number of strangers in 1563 in | 
London, would most probably, if examined, afford | 
evidence of the presence of Jews in England at | 
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that time, Spanish and Portuguese refugee Jews 

passing as Protestants. It is doubtful if at any 

period during the sixteenth century the Jews were 

absent from England. Hype Crarke. 
Smyrna, 


Deciension or Nouns BY INTERNAL INFLEXION 
(2°* S. ix. 180.) — The instances are exceptions to 
rules, and are found in the irregular and most 
ancient nouns, as in Icelandic fothir, pater, and 


Soethur, patri or patrem, brother, sing. and brethr 


pl.; in Friesic fot sing. fet pl., mon sing. man or 
men pl., fjand sing. fjund pl.; in German mutter 
sing. muetter pl., tochter sing. toechter pl.; in Eng- 
lish, man, men, woman, women, goose, geese, tooth, 
teeth, foot, feet, &c. The interna flerio of Zeuss 
occurs oftener in the irregular verbs of the Indo- 
European class, of which we have instances in 
English, e.g. ubide, abode, arise, arose, awake, 
awoke, begin, began, begun, come, came, dig, 
dug, &c. In the Shemitic languages it is of com- 
mon occurrence. In the Sanscrit it is distin- 
guished by the terms guna (force, emphasis) and 
vriddhi (augment), explained in Donaldson's New 
Cratylus, s. 223. Bopp (Comparative Grammar) 
discovered, in studying Grimm's Deutsche Gram- 
matik, the guna in Gothic. The three works last 
named, with Pott’s Etymological Researches, are 
to be consulted on this subject; but it may be well 
to add that in this etymological mass of informa- 
tion, whilst the material is most valuable, many 
errors may be expected from too scanty induction 
leading to imperfect hypotheses. T. J. Buckrtoy. 
Lichfield. 


Memoranpvum Book on Art (2S. vi. 245.)— 
If G. A. C. will turn to the article “ Marruew 


| Bretrincuam,” in the Dictionary of Architecture, 


now publishing by the Architectural Publication 
Society, he will find the corroboration he re- 
quires : — 

“ The Description (to Plans, Sc., of Holkham, in Not- 
folk, published by Brettingham in 1761, and again ia 
1773,) shows that he was purchasing, in 1750, pictures 
and statues in Italy: he was in that country in April, 
1748, with Hamilton, Stuart, and Revett, as stated in 
their Antiquities of Athens, 1813, iv. preface xxix.” 

W. PF. 

Famury or Cotzretr (2"4 S. ix. 223.) — I have 
in my possession a copy of Knight's Life of Colet, 
which is disfigured by certain notes appended by 
a descendant of the good Dean, to whom the book 
belonged in the year 1774. These annotations are 
for the most part very silly, consisting of such 
remarks as “Glorious Dr. Colet,” “ Noble Dr. 
Colet,” “Here was an honour to my ancestor be- 
fore all the people,” &c. I refer to them only for 
the purpose of quoting the following passaze, 
which bears upon the Query of your correspon- 
dent Sr. Liz. On p.26., where Knight is speak- 
ing of Colet’s natural disposition, the annotator 
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has written, “ This high spirit has appeared since 
in the Henry and John Colletts of Lower Slaugh- 
ter, Bourton, and oe Gloucestershire.” I 
an vouch for the existence of more than one 
family of that name in the above locality a few 
years ago; as to their retention of the ancestral 
“high spirit” I can offer no opinion. 


W. J. Deane. 

A LEGEND oF THE ZuUIDERZEE (2™ S. ix. 140.)— 
A somewhat similar instance of worldly wisdom to 
that shown by Ivo (not Tvo) Hoppers, I find re- 
corded in K. E. Oelsner’s Verhandeling over Ma- 
homed, of Tafereel van den Invloed van zijue 


Godsdienstleer op de Volken der Middeleeuwen. | 


Eene Prijsverhandeling, bekroond door het Instituut 
ran Kunsten en Wetenschappen in Frankrijk. 
Naar de verm, en door den Schr. verb. Hoogd. Vitg. 
Te Franeker, by G. Ypma, 1820 (1 vol. in 8vo.). 
On p. 8. it says : — 


“The history of the Arabic tribes, mixed up as it is 
with fables, does not reach up higher than to that re- 
markable revolution which is celebrated under the name 
of the Breaking-through near Mareb or Saba* ; an occur- 
rence, in all likelihood, contemporary with the rise of the 
Sassanides (Sassanians?), a well-known Persian dynasty. 

“In olden time Saba, a son of Yak-Hehel, had built a 
dike of tremendous dimensions between two mountains, 
and thus gathered into a large basin the water coming 
down from seventy torrents, in order to let it out at set 
periods through floodgates, contrived for the purpose, and 
irrigate the circumjacent fields. In course of time, or by 
fortuitous events, the dike had become unsafe. A Ham- 
yarite ¢, named Amru Ben Amez, foresaw its giving way, 
which soon afterwards occurred. But not before he had 
precipitately removed with all that belonged to his family. 
heustieg r to Sylvestre de Sacy this removal took place 
in the 150th to 170th year of our era. 

“After his departure from Yemen, Amez wandered to- 
wards the regions where the children of Akk, the brother 
of Maad, the son of Adnan, resided. These allowed him 
to settle in their lands, whilst he sent out three of his 
sous with other fugitives to discover a fit dwelling-place. | 
Amru Ben Amer, however, did not live to see them come 
back, and Taleba, one of his sons, placed himself at the 
head of his people.” 

Do any vestiges of the old Saba dike:still exist, 
and what became of the disrupted waters? Did 
they follow up their old courses again ? 

J. Hi. van Lewner. 


Zeyst. 


Forrsnapowep PuorTocraPuy (2"¢ S. ix. 12 
Bishop Wilkins’s plan for representing Sg on 


* Saba in Yemen is identical with Marob [sic]. On 
the authority of Hamza, Sylvestre de Sacy brings back 
this violent breaking through of the w aters (seil alarim) 
to about 400 years before Mahomet. See Mém. de Litér. | 
t. xlviii. p. 545. | 

t The names of Hamyarite and of Sabaene are appel- | 
lations of identical signification, though the second per- 
tain to a particular “tribe of Saba’s lineage. Flomeir 
means red. The founder of this family received this sur- | 
name from the red suit with which he cons stantly ap- 
Peared in public. Cf. Volney, Chronologie @ ]I¢roe ote, p- 
203, 
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_awall has nothing to do with photography. It 


is a simple optical experiment, by which any 
characters painted with some opaque substance 
on a mirror are represented when the light of the 
sun is reflected by the mirror upon a wall. 

If the mirror is held so as to face the sun, and 


| the reflection thrown upon a wall in the shade, 


the characters will be those traced on the mirror, 
but inverted with respect to right and left. 

If the mirror be laid on the ground, s so that the 
light is reflected to a wall facing the sun, but on a 
shaded part of the wall, the characters repre- 
sented by reflection will be those on the mirror, 
but inverted with respect to top and bottom. 

The experiment can be tried in a room, and is 
very easily made ; but it is no step at all towards 
photogr: aphy. a. G 


Durham. 


“Soncs anp Porms or Love anp Droitiery 
(2™¢ S. ix. 102.) — Thomas Weaver was certainly 
the author of this book. He was turned out of 
the University of Oxford by the Presbyterians for 
writing the volume, and his book was denounced 
as a seditious libel against the government. He 
afterwards dege nerated into the office of an excise- 
man at Liverpool, where he was called Captain 
Weaver, and where he is supposed to have died 
in obscurity about 1662. There is a rare portrait 
of him by Marshall, prefixed to his 


” 


“ Plantagenet’s Tragical Story, or the Death of King 
Edward the Fourth; ewith the Unnatural Voyage of 
Richard the Third through the Red Sea of his innoceut 
Nephews’ Bloud to his Usurped Crown, 8vo. 1649.” 

The Songs and Poems of Love and Drollery are 
not so rare as Beloe supposed. Copies occur in 
the sale catalogues of most of the eminent collec- 
tors of old English poetry. Heber’s copy (Part 
IV. No. 2379.) was purchased by Thorpe for 
2/. 5s. A perfect copy may be seen at Oxford 
among Malone’s books in the Bodleian. 

Epwarp F. Rimpacrt. 

Arcuteriscopat Mirres (2" 8. ix. 188.) —I 
have always understood that there was no dif- 
ference between the archiepiscopal and the epis- 
copal mitre, and that the Bishop of Durham alone 
bears the mitre issuing out of a ducal coronet in 
right of the Palatinate. This is the view taken 
by Robson in his British Heraldry, who adds : — 
“Many writers on heraldry have copied each 
other in assigning a ducal coronet to the archie- 
piscopal mitre, but it is an error which —— to 
be rectified.” Hi. D. 





MigceeNaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 

The Life of Edmond Malone, Editor of Shakspeare, 
with Selections Srom his Manuscript Anecdotes. By Sir 
James Prior. With a Portrait, (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

We entirely agree with Sir James Prior, that “ he who 
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and ind making known 
, ves and lal others deserves the record he be- 
stows.” That Malone was of this class all 
Shakspeare and Dryden know full well; and every one 
who, like ourselves, delights in ane¢dotical literature, will 
hold that it was a fortunate moment when theauthor of the 
work before us was induced to look over the books, letters, 
und memoranda of the great commentator, which form 
he basis of this very amusing volume. Malone, blest with 
independence, and devoting himself to letters from a pure 
love of literature, passed a life which was barren of inci- 
dents calculated to invest his biography with any great 
amount of interest. But associating as he did with the 
best and wisest of his contemporaries, and jotting down, 
as was his wont, their remarks and his own on all that 
was notable among men and books, it is not to be won- 
dered at that with such materials Sir Prior has 
luced a volume so full of »,—now of 
Shaks speare and Spenser, now of Pope and “ Lady Mary,” 
f Sir Robert Walpole is, now of Sir Joshua, 

and now of Dr. Johnson i bi is fair to rival that 
storehouse of literary odds and the well-known 

nxecdotes of Books and Men by Jose »ph Spence. 


A Dictionary of Dates relating to all Ages and Nations, 
for Universal Reference ; ri ymprehending Remarkable Oc- 
currences, Ancient and Modern, Xc., &c. By Joseph Hay dn. 
Ninth Edition, revised and gre atly enlarged by Benjamin 
Vincent. (Moxon & Co.) 

[he great value of this Dictionary of Dates has been 

» generally recognised, that it has already reached a 
Ninth Edition. This Ninth Edition may, however, be 
considered rather as a new book, thanks to the care and 
pains bestowed upon it by Mr. Vincent, who has revised 
and continued the chronological tables; inserted 
five hundred new articles; rewritten a large number of 
others; compared the important dates with recognised 
authorities; and supplied much biographical, geogra- 
phical, literary, and scientific information. The volume, 
indeed, contains so vast a mass of well-digested, and 
therefore readily available dates and facts, as to become 
almost an indispensable companion to every library. 


Wycliffe and the Huquenots, or Sketches of the Rise of 
the Reformation in England, and of the Early History of 
Protestantism in France. By the Rev. William Hanna 
LL.D. (Constable & Co 

In this little volume, whi h cont ail is A. 
two courses of lectures delivered before e Philosophie al 
Institution of Edinburgh, the reader at a » may be 
clined to wade through the more elaborate works which 
have from time to time appeared upon the life and writ- 
ings of our first reformer, or on the rise and progress of 
Protestantism in France, will find the salient points of 
bo th brought before him in a very effective manner. And 
if, as is probable, he should from the perusal of these 
sketches become so interested in the story of Wycliffe and of 
the Huguenots as to wish to become more fully acquainted 
with them, Dr. Hanna has in his Preface supplied him 
with ample references to the best authorities on the re- 
spective subjects. 


has pended learning stry in 
the labours of 
students of 
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James 
prod pleasant gossi 
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above 


substance of 


disin- 


The Magazines of this month, which we have been 
unable to notice until now, are all good; for while Fraser 
delights us with papers of its usual able and instructive 
character, it in addition the commencement of a 
new tale by Mi Peacock, which will please his old ad 
mirers.— The Cornhill Magazine improves, if it be pos- 
sible, with age Lovell the Widower, Framle y Parsonage, 
and Mr. Sala’s Hogarth, are all admirable this month.— 
Tom Brown at Oxford is now among breakers; but Mr. 
Hughes bids fair by this contribution to Macmillan’s 
Magazine both to secure the popularity of that journal, | 

| 
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” are never 


and to reverse, in the case “of his admirable story, 
and stereotyped decision that “ continuations 
successful. 

Books Recrivep.— 

Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moor. 
Nc. People’s Edition, Part Ill. (Longman.) 

Lhis tl hird Part, which is embellished with a portrait 
of Rogers, brings down the Memoirs of the poet to the 
close of the year i819, when he was sojourning in Rome, 

r mutledge’s Illustrated Natural History. By the Rev. 

+ Wood. Parts XII. and XIII. (Routledge & Co.) 

rhe present parts of this beautifully illustrated Natural 
Ilistory is oceupied for the most part with descriptions of 
“ Rats and Mi e and such small Deer.” 
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CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. — SMITH, 

i BEC x ra BECK. MANU FACTURING OPTICIANS, 6. Cole- 
man Street, London, E.C. have received the COUNCIL MEDAL of 
the GREAT EXHIBI TION of 1851, and the FIRST-CLASS PRIZE 
MEDAL of the PARIS EXHIBITION of 1855, “ For the excellence 
of their Microscopes." ‘ 

An Illustrated Pamphlet of the 107. EDUCATIONAL MICRO- 
SCOPE, sent by Post on receipt of Six Postage Stamp 

A GENERAL CATALOGUE may be had on applic sation. 


I] ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS. 


HEAL & SON'S Show Rooms contain a large Assortment of Brass 
Bedsteads, suitable both for Home Use and for Tropical Climates; 
handsome Iron Bedsteads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japan- 
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